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A MARINE expects to go anywhere, 
any time, on land, sea, or in the air, in 
the performance of his duty. 

Wasp and Hornet engines, like 
Marines, are ready to go anywhere—any 
time—and to keep on going. 

Pratt & Whitney engines have powered 
U. S. Marine Corps planes in all parts 
of the world. With the Marines they are 
performing efficiently day in and day 
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out under the most exacting conditions. 

Wasp and Hornet engines are proud 
to be with the Marines. And we like to 
feel that Marine pilots are proud to have 
Pratt & Whitney Wasps and Hornets 
fly with them. It’s a good combination: 


The Marines, Wasp and Hornet engines. 
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Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, Quebec; in 


Continental Europe by Bavarian Motor Works, Munich; in Japan by Nakajima AircraftW orks, Tokyo. 
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As a matter of history the U.S. Marine Corps were the first to realize the advantages of 
full automatic machine gun fire from the shoulder 





> Thompson Automatic Gun Cal. .45 U. S. Navy Model 1928 


INCREASED FIRE POWER 
AT THE RANGES WHICH COUNT 
THE MOST 
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We have found none lower and many higher 


B. G. Corporation, 
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“The plugs functioned perfectly and we are very 
| we place on the movement of cars financed is that we 


be notified of the new location 





glad we had them on the engine.” 
At the end of the flight, 108 1/3 flying hours, the 
plugs showed a maximum gap of twenty-seven thou- | When Buying a Car Arrange to Pay the Dealer 


sandths of an inch. Short and long wave radio re- Cash and Write or Wire Us for the Money 
ception, within range of their instruments, was pos- 
sible at all times without interference. 
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Hotel La Fayette 


SIXTEENTH AND EYE STREETS N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NOTICE 


In the files of the Marine Corps Association at 
the Headquarters of the Marine Corps the follow- 
ing numbers of the Marine Corps Gazette are 
missing: 


September, 1916. September, 1918. 
March, 1917. June, 1921. 
December, 1916. September, 1925. 


The Association will be pleased to receive any 
of the above mentioned numbers of the Gazette 
which members may have in their possession and 
desire to contribute to the Association to com- 
plete the files. 

Communications regarding this subject are re- Within a short walk of the White House, all Govern- 
quested by the Editor, Marine Corps Gazette, mental Administrative Buildings, Galleries of Art, 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 





Museums, Shopping and Theatre Districts. Rates 


reasonable, consistent with good service. 


WALTER FLETCHER SMITH, Proprietor 

















The Marine Corps Association 


ORGANIZED APRIL 25, 1913, AT GUANTANAMO, CUBA 





OFFICERS 


Mayor GENERAL Ben H. Futter, President 
BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE RICHARDS, Vice President 
BRIGADIER GENERAL Dion WILLIAMs, Editor 

CAPTAIN CHARLES T. Brooks, Secretary-Treasurer 


OBJECT OF ASSOCIATION—“The Association is formed to disseminate knowledge of the military art and 
science among its members; to provide for the improvement of their professional attainments; to foster 
the spirit and preserve the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; and to increase the efficiency of 
its members.”—Section 2, Article 1, of the Constitution. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP—Active membership open to officers of the United States Marine Corps 
and Marine Corps Reserve and to former officers of honorable service with annual dues of $3.00. Associate 
membership, with annual dues of $2.00, open to officers of the Army, Navy and Organized Militia and to 
those in civil life who are interested in the aims of the Association. Honorary members shall be elected by 
unanimous vote of the Excutive Committee. 

Associate membership, with annual dues of $2.00, including yearly subscription to THE MARINE CORPS 
GAZETTE, open to warrant officers of the Marine Corps, pay clerks; and all enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps. 


CONTRIBUTIONS—The GAZETTE desires articles on any subject of interest to the Marine Corps. Articles 
accepted will be paid for at the GAZETTE’S authorized rates. Non-members of the Association as well as 
members may submit articles. In accepting articles for publication, the GAZETTE reserves the right to 
revise or rearrange articles where necessary. 

All communications for the Marine Corps Association and THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine Corps Association, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Wash- 
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Jn Memoriam 


Brigadier General Robert Henry Dunlap, U.S.M.C. 


Born December 23, 1879; Died May 19, 1931 


T NOON on May 19, 1931, Brigadier General 
Robert Henry Dunlap, United States Marine 


Corps, met his death gallantly while heroically 
attempting to rescue a French peasant woman from a 
landslide which threatened to crush her at the mouth 
of an ancient cave dwelling near the historic chateau 
of Cinq-Mars, fifteen miles south of Tours, France. 

General and Mrs. Dunlap had been residing at the 
Chateau de la Fariniere near the scene of the tragedy 
for several weeks while the general was perfecting 
his knowledge of the French language in preparation 
for a special course in the Ecole de Guerre at Paris, 
for which auty he had been ordered to France and 
attached to the American Embassy at Paris. 

At the time of the accident General and Mrs. 
Dunlap were standing near the scene talking with M. 
Briand, an employe of their host. Mme. Briand had 
gone into one of the caves near her cottage which had 
been in use as a stable and was in ancient times one 
of the cave dwellings of the Troglodytes (Cliff 
Dwellers) once common in the chalk cliffs along the 
banks of the Loire River. 

A scream for help from Mme. Briand startled Gen- 
eral Dunlap and M. Briand and they turned to see 
falling stones from the side of the cliff blocking the 
entrance to the cave into which she had just gone. 
Without a moment's hesitation or any thought as to 
his own safety General Dunlap at once rushed to the 
assistance of the woman as the landslide threatened 
to entrap her and M. Briand followed him. As the 
two men reached the entrance to the cave a second and 
larger landslide crashed down from the cliffs above 
and buried them under many tons of stone and earth. 

Mrs. Dunlap witnessed the disappearance of her 
husband with horror, but at once telephoned to the 
American Ambassador at Paris, Mr. Walter Edge, and 
within a short time Major Walsh, U. S. Army, 
Assistant Military Attache of the Embassy, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Corcoran Thom, an aunt of Mrs. Dunlap, 
were en route to the scene of the tragedy. 

The people of the surrounding country, aided by 
detachments of French soldiers from nearby com- 
mands at Tours, worked continuously for twenty-four 
hours digging through the great piles of debris from 
the landslide in attempts to rescue the general and 
the Frenchman and his wife. At last they came upon 
the woman still alive and the bodies of General Dun- 
lap and M. Briand lying beneath a huge mass of rock 
and earth which had doubtless crushed them to death 
instantly. The woman had been miraculously saved 
by a large stone which afforded her protection from 


the landslide, though one of her legs was crushed and 
had to be amputated immediately. 

Thus died a gallant soldier who answered the call 
of a woman of another land for help in her peril with- 
out thought of his own safety or well being, at the 
imminent peril of his own life, in a foreign land, where 
but a few years before he had fought gallantly and 
well to aid that country in a just struggle against 
attacks that threatened its life as a nation. True to 
the best traditions of his country and his service, he 
answered the call to dangerous duty with the quick 
decision and unfaltering courage that had marked his 
many years of service under the flag of his country, 
across the seven seas into the far lands, and met a 
gallant death. 

Robert Henry Dunlap was born at Washington, 
D. C., on December 23, 1879, and on August 8, 1898, 
was appointed a Second Leiutenant in the U. S. 
Marine Corps for service during the Spanish-American 
War, being honorably discharged therefrom after the 
close of that war and the settlement of the peace 
terms, February 23, 1899. As a result of the enlarge- 
ment of the Marine Corps after the Spanish-American 
War he was commissioned a First Lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps on April 8, 1899. 

His subsequent promotions in the Marine Corps 
were as follows: Captain, July 23, 1900; Major, No- 
vember 27, 1909; Lieutenant Colonel, August 29, 1916: 
Colonel (Temporary), July 1, 1918; Colonel (Perma- 
nent), June 4, 1920; Brigadier General, November 12, 
1929. 

From May, 1899, to May, 1902, he was attached to 
the Marine Force serving in the Philippine Islands, 
during which period he saw active service against the 
Philippine Insurgents, and from June 25, 1900, to 
October 9, 1900, with the International Relief Expedi- 
tion during the Boxer Rebellion, participating in the 
Battle of Tientsin and the Peking Relief March. 

In 1903 and 1904 he served with an Expeditionary 


Battalion of Marines aboard the U.S.S. PRAIRIE 
and U.S.S. DIXIE, during part of which time he 


served ashore on the Isthmus of Panama. From 1905° 
until 1908 he commanded the Marine Detachment of 
the U.S.S. Kearsage, Flagship of the Atlantic Fleet. 
In 1906 he served ashore in Cuba with the Army of 
Cuban Pacification, in 1909 he served with the Expedi- 
tionary Force of Marines at Camp Elliott, Panama, 
and in 1914 saw active service with the Naval Landing 
Force which landed and occupied the city of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, and participated in the engagement 
incident thereto. 
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From 1910 to 1912 he served on the Staff of the 
U. S. Naval War College, Newport, R. I. From 1915 
to 1916 he commanded the Marine Artillery Battalion 
of the Expeditionary Force operating in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo. 

On May 21, 1917, he was detailed to the Staff of 
General Pershing for special temporary foreign shore 
duty in France, returning to the United States in July 
of that year to organize the Tenth Regiment of 
Marines (Motorized Mobile Artillery) for service 
with the Marine Brigade in the A. E. F. From Feb- 
ruary, 1918, to October, 1918, he an on the Staff 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Naval Forces 
Operating in European Waters, and was det ached 
from this duty to command of the 17th Regiment of 
Field Artillery, Second Division, A. E. F., participat- 
ing in the battles of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, 
and the subsequent march to the Rhine. In February, 
1919, he returned to duty in the United States. 

In 1919-1920 he attended the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C., graduating in the latter year. In 
1921 and 1922 he served at the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., and from 1922 to 1924 commanded the 
Marine Barracks, American Legation, Peking, China. 
He was in command of the Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico, Va., from July, 1925, to January, 1928, from 
which duty he was detached to command the 
Eleventh Regiment of Marines for service with the 
Second Brigade of Marines in Nicaragua, where he 
served until August, 1929, when the regiment was 
detached from the Second Brigade and returned to the 
United States. 

From January, 1930, until December, 1930, he com- 
manded the Marine Corps Base at San Diego, Calif., 
and in March, 1931, he reported at the American 
Embassy, Paris, France, to take a special course at 
the French Ecole de Guerre. 

In recognition of his splendid services, General 
Dunlap received the Navy Cross for service in the 
World War, a Meritorious Certificate for service in 
the World War, the Victory Medal with Aisne-Marne, 
Meuse-Argonne battle clasps and Defensive Sector 
clasp, the Distinguished Service Medal for service in 
Nicaragua, the Presidential Medal of Merit of Nica- 
ragua, the Nicaraguan Medal of Merit, and the French 
Fourragere, and in addition thereto the following cam- 
paign medals: Spanish-American War, Philippine In- 
surrection, China Relief Expedition, Cuban Pacifica- 
tion, Dominican Campaign, Nicaraguan Campaign, 
and the Marine Expeditionary Medal. 

On April 19, 1919, he received a citation from 
General John J. Pershing, Commander-in-Chief, 
A. E. F., “For exceptionally meritorious services with 
the 17th Field Artillery, France.” 

He was awarded the Navy Cross by the President 
of the United States, under the following; 


CITATION: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished services. As Regimental Commander 
of the 17th Field Artillery, during the Argonne- 
Meuse Campaign, he displayed great ability as 
a leader and commander of men, and the success 
of his regiment was in no small measure due to 
his untiring energy and push, and to the offen- 
sive spirit which he displayed on many 
occasions.’ 


He was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by the President of the United States pursuant to the 
following: 


CITATION: 

“For exceptionally meritorious service to the 
Government in a position of great responsibility 
as Commander, Eleventh Regiment, Second 
Brigade, U. S. Marine Corps, during the period 
of 19 January 1928 to 20 August 1929. Through- 
out this time these forces operated in the Re- 
public of Nicaragua for the protection of lives 
and property against the attacks of hostile 
bandits and in restoring law and order out of 
the chaotic conditions then existing. Colonel 
Dunlap was in charge of all operations in the 
northern area of the country prior to, during 
and after the Presidential elections on 4 Novem- 
ber 1928. Through his display of military skill, 
tact, justice and kindness the bandit forces were 
contained, the election successfully carried out 
without disturbance and order restored to the 
country. He later distinguished himself by his 
wise guidance and coordination of the activities 
of the Nicaraguan Volunteer forces so that they 
operated harmoniously and successfully with 
his own in the further restoration of law and 
order. 


The above citation by the President was_ in 
response to recommendations of the Commanding 
General of the Marine Expeditionary Forces in Nic- 
aragua and the Commander of the Special Service 
Squadron, U.S. Navy. 

From the President of Nicaragua, General Jose 
Maria Moncada, General Dunlap received the Nicara- 
guan Medal of Merit “in recognition of the exceptional 
services rendered by him to the Republic of Nicara- 
gua’; and also the Presidential Medal of Merit of 
Nicaragua for “outstanding and meritorious service 
rendered to the Republic of Nicaragua beyond that 
called for in the ordinary routine of duty.’ 

On Saturday, May 23, 1931, impressive funeral 
services for the late General Dunlap were conducted 
at the American Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity 
at Paris. Bishop Hugh L. Burleson, in charge of the 
American Episcopal Churches i in Europe, robed in the 
deep red of his office, read the service before a gather- 
ing of mourners which included the American Ambas- 
sador to France, Mr. Walter Edge; General John J. 
Pershing, M. de la Greze, representing the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Jules Jusserand, for- 
merly the French Ambassador at Washington, D. C.., 
and Madame Jusse rand; M. Loudon, the Retheriands 
Minister at Paris; Mr. Leo J. Keena, the U. S. Consul 
General; General Bouy, representing the French Min- 
istry of War; Commander de Blanpre, representing 
the French Ministry of Marine; the full staff of the 
American Embassy in Paris, and many officials of the 
French Army, Navy and civil government, and also 
many of the members of the American colony in Paris. 

Two officers of the U. S. Marine Corps, Major 
Oliver Floyd and Major Charles J. Miller, attached to 
the Ecole Militaire in Paris, stood guard beside the 
catafalque which was draped with the American flag 
and surrounded by masses of floral memorials. Five 
American Army officers attached to the Embassy 
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acted as ushers, Captain Richard L. Smith, Captain K. 
W. Slauson, Captain Royden Williamson, Captain 
John P. Lake, and Lieutenant Harry C. Mewshaw. 
Brigadier General Ford, Military Attache; Major Ord, 
Assistant Military Attache; Commander Cobb, acting 
Naval Attache, and Major Walsh, Air Attache, were 
present in uniform. 

Crowds of citizens of Paris gathered along the 
avenue George V. outside of the cathedral and stand- 
ing with bared heads paid mute tribute to the Ameri- 
can officer who had gallanty given his life for an 
humble citizen of France. 

Dean Fredertck W. Beekman, read the passage 
from the funeral service beginning with, “I am the 
resurrection and the life,” followed by a hymn by the 
choir, “Onward Christian Soldiers.” As the choir 
moved slowly off and their final “Amen” sounded, the 
organ pealed forth with the stirring strains of 
“Semper Fidelis,” the Marine Corps March, which 
completed the short services. 

As he left the church 
tribute to General Dunlap. 
of a heroic soldier,” he said. 

The body of General Dunlap, accompanied by his 
widow, was returned to the United States by the S.S. 
Leviathan, arriving at New York June 11th. The 
leviathan was met at Quarantine by the barge of the 
Commandant of the New York Navy Yard bearing a 
body guard from the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
New York, which boarded the ship and proceeded 
aboard to the ship’s pier in North River. At the pier 
the body was met by a funeral escort composed of the 
Navy Band and a company of Marines from the Navy 
Yard, New York, which, preceded by a section of New 
York mounted Police, escorted the body to the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Station from where it was carried to 
Washington. 

The funeral was held in the Arlington National 
Cemetery at 11:00 a.m., Saturday, June 13, 1931, with 
full military honors. The funeral escort composed of 
the Marine Band and a battalion of Marines from the 


General Pershing paid 
“His was the heroic act 


Marine Barracks, Washington, under command of 
Brigadier General John T. Myers, U.S.M.C., met the 
body at the Fort Myer Gate of the cemetery and 
escorted it to the grave in Lot 1574 of the Southern 
Division, where services were conducted and the 
interment made. 

The honorary pallbearers were Major General 
Commandant B. H. Fuller, U.S.M.C.; Major General 
S. D. Butler, U.S.M.C.; Major General Logan Feland, 
U.S.M.C.; Major General Frank B. McCoy, U.S.A.; 
Brigadier General Dion Williams, U.S.M.C.; Brigadier 
General Hugh Matthews, U.S.M.C.; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Randolph C. Berkeley, U.S.M.C.; Rear Admiral 
Frank B. Upham, U.S.N.; Captain Charles R. Train, 
U.S.N.; Colonel Douglas C. McDougal, U.S.M.C.; 
Colonel Frank E. Evans, U.S.M.C.; Colonel Frederick 
M. Wise, U.S.M.C.; Lieutenant Colonel William P. 
Upshur, U.S.M.C., and Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
R. Sanderson, U.S.M.C. 

The religious services were conducted by the Rev- 
erend Edwin B. Niver, U.S.N., and at the conclusion 
three volleys were fired over the grave and the call of 
Taps sounded by Second Leader Arthur S. Whitcomb, 
Marine Band. There were many beautiful floral 
tributes at the grave sent by units of the service, 
veteran organizations and friends of the deceased. 

A large number of officers of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, naval and military attaches and diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign governments, and 
civilian officials were present. 

Thus was marked the passing of a gallant officer 
who had added to the honor and glory of his country 
and his service by his deeds in peace and war during 
his busy lifetime and at his death has left a heritage 
to his comrades of the service in his fine example. He 
died at the height of his career, honored and respected 
by the whole service and as he would have chosen to 
go, answering the call to duty, as it came with 
incredible swiftness, without a second’s hesitation and 
with no single thought of his own safety or life. 


DION WILLIAMS 





IN MEMORIAM 











The Nueva Segovia Expedition 


By MAJOR EDWIN NORTH McCLELLAN, U.S.M.C. 


(Continued from May, 1931) 


EKADQUARTERS at Managua approved a plan 

for the Nueva Segovia Expedition, commanded 

by Major Oliver Floyd, to march from Ocotal on 
July 25 and occupy San Fernando, Jicaro, and San 
Albino Mine. The strength of the Provisional Guardia 
Nacional was now thirty-seven officers and men. The 
expedition marched from Ocotal for San Fernando on 
July 25, 1927. 

With the exception of Mosonte, where some women 
and children and a few men were seen, all small 
barrios and houses between Ocotal and San Fernando 
were found deserted and practically without any 
movable property. 

At 3:00 p.m., July 25, the Advance Guard of the 
expedition reached the edge of San Fernando. Infor- 
mation had been received that this village was occu- 
pied by Sandinistas so the approach had been made 
very cautiously over the main road between Ocotal 
and San Fernando. As the Point of the Advance 
Party under First Lieutenant George J. O’Shea 
reached the edge of the town without being fired upon 
and only a harmless old man and a woman (who 
showed no indication of fear of an impending battle) 
appeared in sight, it gave Major Victor F. Bleasdale, 
G. N. (Captain, U.S.M.C.), Commander of the Ad- 
vance Guard Support, the impression that the San- 
dinistas had fallen back toward Jicaro. Actually, as 
determined by the Guardia Intelligence Office at a 
later date, the town was held by forty Sandinistas 
who were loafing around in buildings, mostly under 
arms, awaiting the alarm of the expedition’s approach. 
This alarm, the firing of one shot, was to be given by a 
lone sentry who had been posted on a knoll command- 
ing the road. The sentry, however, had quit his post 
to interest himself in an Indian girl in a near-by shack 
and did not give the alarm, until several seconds be- 
fore shots had been exchanged with 
the Sandinistas. 

Major Bleasdale and his Marine 
orderly, Private Rafael Toro, were the 
only members of the Advance Guard 
that were mounted. Major Bleasdale 
noticed that the old man was walking 
toward a house. Fearing that he would 
flee out the back of the house and wish- 
ing to secure him so he could be ques- 
tioned about the Sandinistas, Major 
Bleasdale and Private Toro galloped 
past the Point, which was just entering 
the town plaza, and started across the 
plaza toward the old man. When 
Major Bleasdale entered the plaza he 
saw no Sandinistas but when he and 
his orderly got half way across the 
plaza armed Sandinistas began to 
appear from houses. Several seconds 
after the Sandinista sentry fired a shot, 
a general exchange of fire began be- 


tween Major Bleasdale, Private Toro and the San- 
dinistas. The two Marines were completely exposed 
in the plaza and to reduce the Sandinista volume and 
accuracy of fire they advanced against their enemies 
and kept them subjected to fire until the Advance 
Guard got into action. In doing this Private Toro 
was mortally wounded. He died August 3, after being 
evacuated to Managua. He was the second Marine 
killed by Sandinistas. Sandino admitted that he had 
eleven killed. Both Major Bleasdale and Private Toro 
were awarded Navy Crosses for their work in this 
engagement. 

The expedition was compelled to remain in San 
Fernando until July 27 because of the difficulty in 
evacuating Private Toro. Except for three or four 
houses, San Fernando was found deserted and all 
buildings, including dwellings, had been looted. 

The expedition left San Fernando July 27, march- 
ing on Jicaro. While leaving San Fernando the 
Marine planes were heard firing to the northeast. 
Aviators later reported that about forty armed men 
had been dispersed with one machine gun. The march 
was continued. Women at a ranch named Orosi were 
questioned about the retirement of an enemy force via 
that place that morning. 

About one mile southeast of Santa Clara, near a 
ranch house named Apali, at about 2:30 p.m. July 27, 
the expedition was fired upon by a large mounted 
force, commanded by Colonel Porfirio Sanchez. They 
were armed with rifles and two machine guns, one of 
which was identified as a Lewis. About three weeks 
after this battle, reliable information was received that 
the enemy numbered about 150 men and represented 
the biggest part of all available Sandino forces in that 
area. 

At the time the hostile firing began, practically all 
of the expedition (including the train) was within 
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range of direct fire of one of the hostile 
machine guns. After about one and 
one-half hours of fighting, the enemy 
was completely routed and pursued 
into the brush. The expedition suffer- 
ed no casualties. The enemy suffered 
the following known casualties: Five 
killed ; one prisoner, an ignorant youth, 
was captured while pretending to be 
dead; twelve animals killed; eight 
animals captured; and fourteen Lewis 
machine guns ammunition drums cap- 
tured and destroyed. 

The above mentioned prisoner was 
the. only man bearing arms captured 
by the expedition in battle. Because 
of this boy’s youth and ignorance, he 
was released from confinement, but he 
remained with the expedition unt] 
August 4 when he was permitted to 
return to his home. 

The Sandinistas were commanded 
by Colonel Porfirio Sanchez in this Battle of Apali 
Hacienda. Among the dead Sandinistas was Colonel 
Carlos Fonseca who was Sandino’s chief of machine 
gunners. His loss was one Sandino felt keenly, prob- 
ably next to that of Rufo Marin at Ccotal. He was 
killed by Major Bleasdale of the Guardia Nacional. 
The rifle that fired the shot is in the weapons collec- 
tion of the Guardia at Managua. 

The expedition camped for the night of July 27-28 
at Calpules. During that night, a small group of about 
twelve men came up and camped between the main 
body and one of the outposts. Their camp was about 
fifty yards from the outpost. The outpost attacked 
them at daybreak. Some arms were captured and, 
according to reliable reports, two Sandinistas were so 
severely wounded that they died soon after making 
their way into the brush. 

Camp was made for the night of July 28-29, near 
the northern limits of Sabana Grande. The next 
objective was Jicaro, renamed Ciudad Sandino (San- 
dino City) by Sandino. 

On July 29, fifty Marines, with two machine guns, 
went forward and occupied Jicaro against no opposi- 
tion except from ten to twelve Sandinistas who had 
been left on the hills immediately surrounding the 
town for the purpose of setting off mines of dynamite 
planted thereon. As the advance force from the ex- 
pedition was entering Jicaro, our plane bombed and 
machine-gunned these few men. <A few shots were 
exchanged with the ground troops. One dynamite 
mine, probably fifty pounds of explosive, was exploded 
without inflicting any casualties. The remainder of 
the personnel and train arrived in Jicaro during the 
forenoon of July 30. 

The town of Jicaro was found deserted except for 
one half-witted youth. Every house in town showed 
unmistakable signs of having been completely looted. 
Even the church had been desecrated by the San- 
dinistas. Four dynamite mines were unearthed with 
a total of about 200 pounds of explosive. The walls 
of the graveyard were loop-holed. 

“Even the dead fight for Sandino,” exultantly 
wrote Sandino regarding this loop-holed cemetery 
wall. 





Guides, Interpreters, and Bandit Prisoner of Nueva Segovia Expedition, 
August, 1927 


Sandino had great confidence in this last sentiment, 
for when the Marines entered Jicaro they found only 
the dead to defend it. 

During the night July 29-30, two men were ob- 
served by an outpost approaching the hill upon which 
the outpost was located. The evident intention of 
these men was to set off a mine which was known to 
be on the hill. They were fired upon and driven off. 
These were the last shots fired by the expedition. 

The occupation of Jicaro and the exploding of the 
mines made it necessary for Sandino to explain. 

“In respect to the bombs you heard, it is nothing, 
because I have 120 men surrounding Ciudad Sandino 
(Jicaro) to see if we can take some of the cargoes that 
the Machos bring from Ccotal,” wrote Sandino to 
General Echeverria at the San Albino Mine. 

“The majority of these men are from Sabana Grande 
to Calpules and the other part is around Natoso or at 
the north of the town. Those shots must be the men 
from Rempujon who are going out to bring the cap- 
ture that will be made from the Machos. Those from 
Rempujon must have tried bombs and because of that 
they only fired two and not three.” (Machos are male 
mules and the name Sandino or some other’ Nicara- 
guan gave the Marines.) 

“Last night I sent forty rifles to El Chipote and 
ammunit‘on that they themselves had brought, same 
as a machine gun,” Sandino continued. “I have every- 
thing mined and I am only waiting for the Machos so 
that after the mines explode, we can attack them from 
the flanks and take the town anew. I hope that you 
are also ready to attack them. Do not forget to ruin 
the powder in the mines. The Machos are in the same 
place they were yesterday and I expect them to come 
today at 3:00 p.m. They may come but we will give 
ourselves the pleasure of raising them with the mines. 
Try to hide some of the merchandise of Messrs. 
Garcia.” The Sandinistas had completely looted 
Garcia’s store before they left San Albino. 

The expedition remained in Jicaro until August 1. 

San Albino Mine was occupied on the afternoon of 
August 1 without a shot being fired. Fifty Marines 
were sent forward to occupy the place, and the re- 
mainder of the expedition was brought up later. Upon 
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Marines Digging Up Dynamite Mines Planted by Sandino at Jicaro, Nicaragua 


approach, a few Sandinistas took to the brush. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Mattison, each claiming to 
be a British subject, with their families, were found 
unharmed at the San Albino Mine. From _ these 
gentlemen, it was ascertained that Sandino had taken 
over the operation of the mine on June 19, and that he 
had discontinued his operation thereof on or about 
July 23. Practically all stores and loose property 
that could be used by the Sandinistas were exhausted. 


After consultation with these men, Major Floyd 
directed the destruction of all explosive material 
(dynamite, primers and fuses) and also 100 pounds of 
cyanide which was found at the mine. This dynamite 
destroyed at San Albino Mine had been unearthed by 
the Marines guided by a German renegade left by 
Sandino to explode it. This renegade was paid money 
to give the Marines accurate information as to the 
location of the explosives. He was a clever little 
wizened man of about 45, a chemist for the San Albino 
Gold Mine. It was he who made the dies for Sandino’s 
ten dollar gold pieces. The effort to coin the ten 
dollar gold pieces was unsuccessful ; probably because 
they could not get the gold out of the die after it had 
been poured in. Sample coins were made of lead and 
babbitt. One of the dies was captured by Marines in 
1928. With Colonel Antonio Lopez this German had 
invented Sandino’s bull-hide dynamite bomb. 

Such measures were taken as would inflict the 
least damage on the mine and still effectively prevent 
the bandits from operating the mine in the immediate 
future. .The full details of these measures carried out 
by Major Flo-d were reported later by him personally 
to Mr. Charles Butters. 

The expedition remained at San Albino Mine until 
August 3. 

At this time Major Floyd was informed there was 
no place generally and well-known as El Chipote. 
Mr. Williams said El Chipote was a refuge recently 
christened by Sandino. 

After San Albino was captured and columns sent 
in various directions, Sandino became greatly dis- 
couraged. Although he maintained a bold front for 
effect, he ordered General Echeverria to open negotia- 


tions with Mexico for surrender to a 
man-of-war of that country. 

“Formulate a letter and the terms 
in which we can address ourselves to 
the Government of Mexico so that it 
will demand that the Yankees stop 
looking for us in the mountains and 
permit us to go to Corinto with our 
arms of honor to surrender them to a 
Mexican ship and thus these arms, full 
of glory, will return to their same 
arsenal,” wrote Sandino. “Also it is 
necessary to declare that rather than 
have it any other way we would prefer 
to die of hunger in the forests.” 

Sandino’s depressed spirits began 
to rise once he learned that the 
Eleventh Regiment of Marines were 
preparing to leave Nicaragua. He re- 
ceived information from Jefe Politico 
Arnoldo Ramirez Abaunza at Ocotal 
pes and other sources. 

“This is the second letter of Ramirez, I do not 
know what happened to the first, but it also has some- 
thing that we can take,” wrote Sandino to General 
Echeverria. “Quintero came from San Albino and he 
says that Mr. Mattison sends to tell us that the 
Macho say that they will not come further to look 
tor us because they have already called them and they 
will go the 20th instant to embark on the last of the 
month and that no one will stop them from killing 
Adolfo Diaz because he fooled them saying that they 
came to capture only twenty robbers and it resulted 
that there were many armed people around these 
parts and that the Yankees died in vain because we 
remained triumphant. You see then, my friend, that 
it may be that justice will take care of punishing such 
a bandit and that if it were by their hands it would be 
a beautiful example for generations to come.” 

Privates Clarence W. Noro and Lucien E. Wilson 
arrived in the camp at San Albino Mine unarmed and 
clad in regulation khaki trousers, and uniform sh'rts, 
with fair shoes, and all equipment gone. These men 
disclaimed desertion, saying that they had trouble with 
a pack mule and became lost from the column com- 
manded by Second Lieutenant William J. Scheyer 
near Esteli to about one month before. They reported 
that they were captured by a large band of Sand'no’s 
men the next day while asleep; that they were taken 
to Quilali, where they had been confined unti! their 
release on July 31st; that Sandino visited Quali on 
July 30th; and that when they were set free they were 
told to go and do as they liked. 

Major Floyd received orders to locate and attack 
El Chipote. During the latter part of July, the Ma- 
rine aviators located a place which from the air 
appeared as a probable site of the much-talked-of [1 
Chipote and full information was furnished Major 
Floyd. 

Starting on August 3 and ending on the 5th the 
expedition made a clock-wise circuit of at least forty- 
five miles over difficult trails and in heavy rain from 
San Albino Mine to Quilali and return. On August 3, 
during this march Major Floyd decided that San 
Geronomo, a small uncharted barrio, the place which 
recently had been reconnoitered by the Marine avi- 
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ators and by them considered as a probable El 
Chipote. This small barrio of San Geronomo was 
deserted. 

Major Floyd reported: “Everyone talks about FI 
Chipote. No one who talks has ever been there; ask 
any man where EI Chipote is and he will give you 
answer, then upon further questioning it will develop 
that he has not been there and that even his informant 
never was there. Sandino is a notorious prevaricator ; 
Sandino is out for the money, and nothing else; there 
was never in this country a place known as El Chipote 
until Sandino’s recent regime; El Chipote is a semi- 
slang term meaning a bump raised by a blow on the 
head; Nicaraguans love the sensational and among 
their hundred rumors there will always be the one 
truth, yet nobody has been to El Chipote.” (Major 
General Commandant John A. Lejeune said that El 
Chipote meant a ‘“back-handed slap.’’) 

Throughout this march the expedition followed a 
trail uncharted on the map and from which trail the 
mountains could be thoroughly observed by day and 
night for indications of the enemy. 

xcept for the explosion of a small charge of dyna- 
mite (probably as a signal) at the uncharted village of 
Santa Rosa on August 3, no signs of the Sandinistas 
were observed. The expedition entered Quilali on 
August 5. Not a single person was in the town. Every 
house, except one, bore evidences of having been 
systematically looted. Some beans cooking on a 
stove were found in one house, near the western edge 
of town, that had been occupied by the Sandinistas. 
The expedition arrived back at San Albino Mine about 
9:00 p.m. August 5. 

The expedition rested at San Albino Mine until 
August 8. No depredations or suspicious conduct had 
occurred during the absence of the expedition and the 
residents of the barrio of San Albino gradually and 
fearlessly returned to their homes. 

The expedition, on August 8, marched to Jicaro, 
where it remained for six days. During the absence 
of the expedition a few people had returned to Jicaro. 

“TI consider that Sandino’s force has been dis- 


organized in Eastern Nueva Segovia,” reported Major 
Floyd on August 6 and that “the foundation is laid 





Major Victor F. Bleasdale, Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua (Captain, U.S.M.C.), 


Nueva Segovia Expedition, July-August, 1927 


for, and that prompt action in establishing Guardia 
posts in this country, will result in law and order in 
due time.” 

Brigadier-General Logan Feland informed his com- 
mand on August 9 that it was “proposed, as soon as 
possible, to bring the total of troops of the Guardia 
Nacional in Nueva Segovia to a sufficient number to 
be able, with slight assistance from the Fifth Regi- 
ment of Marines, to police the entire department, 
coping with Sandino’s or any other band of law 
breakers which may exist. 

“In the meantime, and in order to facilitate the 
return to peaceful occupations of those who have 
renounced Sandino’s leadership, it is believed that as 
far as conditions will permit, a policy of denial to 
Sandino of places of assembly and supplies, denial of 
movement of his contraband in cattle and products 
and denial of opportunities for his recruiting, will give 
the best results. To effect this, commanding officers 
will be vigilant in sending out patrols in sufficient 
strength whenever necessary to combat any of his 
activities. The avoidance of combat will continue to 
be a principle, unless forced on our troops by attacks 
or by the occupation by Sandino’s forces of positions 
which are a menace to our safety. 

“The policy and principles laid down in the pre- 
ceding paragraph will apply in equal force to opera- 
tions against small bands not under Sandino’s control. 
It is believed that these are not a serious threat, and 
that some of them desire to return to peaceful condi- 
tions. The avoidance of combat and adoption of a 
conciliatory but firm attitude may hasten this. Every 
effort should be made to assure those who have dis- 
armed and returned to their usual employment that 
they will not be molested, but rather protected by the 
Marines. 

“Aviation will continue to operate under the in- 
structions now existing as to offensive action, that is, 
if fired upon, machine guns only will be used in re- 
turning the fire except” when “the fire on the planes 
is so heavy that machine gun fire is not sufficient to 
combat it; when “assisting our ground troops who 
are seriously attacked ;” when “it is necessary to break 
up bodies of the bandits or recruits for them which 
are so large as to constitute a serious 
menace to our troops;” but “if in doubt 
as to this, offensive action is to be 
w'thheld until instructions from these 
Headquarters can be secured.” 

The above information was receiv- 
ed by Major Floyd at Jicaro. He 
broadcast and explained it at every 
opportunity. 

Private Clifford W. Sorenson was 
injured and Alfonso Palma, a Nicara- 
guan bandit prisoner, killed instantly 
on August 11, at Jicaro, by the acci- 
dental explosion of dynamite. The 
medical officer left at Jicaro reported 
under date of August 18, that Private 
Sorenson was “steadily improving.” 

A mounted patrol was sent to 
Jalapa on August 9. It returned to 
Jicaro on August 11, reporting that 
many houses en route were occupied 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The Managua Disaster 


N March 31, 1931, the city of Managua, the cap- 

ital of Nicaragua, was seriously damaged by an 

earthquake which was of greater severity than 
any hitherto recorded in that vicinity and the resultant 
loss of life was heavy. 

The first tremor was noticed at 10:19 a.m., and this 
was quickly followed by ten or twelve shocks of more 
marked intensity and slightly longer duration. The 
total elapsed time of this series of earth shocks was 
two and one half minutes. A number of reliable per- 
sons state that the third and fourth of the series of 
shocks were of the maximum intensity, the later 
shocks being of gradually reduced intensity. Follow- 
ing the principal series of shocks tremors of less 
severity occurred at intervals for the next three days. 

The area seriously 
affected by the shocks is 
estimated to be about 
five miles in length from 
east to west and three 
miles in width from 
north to south, with the 
center located in the 
thickly built up part of 
the city of Managua. 

Slight earth tremors 
are very common in the 
vicinity of Managua, but 
rarely do any damage, so 
that the inhabitants have 
become accustomed to 
them, and it is probable 
that due to this fact the 
of life resulting 
from the quake was 
greater than it would 
have been in a city less 
accustomed to earth 
tremors, many per- 
sons did not at once rush 
from their houses at the 


loss 


as 


first warning shock. cops . 
The area affected ’ ase erry 
The area affect aries ob 

was small, the disturb- * 


ance being quite local in 
character. At Leon, 45 
miles to the northwest, Pe 
the shock was very nA) ¥ eee 
slight and did not cause 
much comment, and at 
Massaya, 16 miles to the 
southeast, and Granada, 26 miles to the southeast, 
the shocks were also slight; while at Matagalpa, 56 
miles to the northward, and San Juan del Sur, 56 miles 
to the southward, the shocks were not noticed. At the 
Pacific seaport of the country, Corinto, 70 miles from 
Managua, the shocks were not noticed. 

A large proportion of the buildings in Managua 
suffered severe material damage from the earthquake, 
but a great deal of this damage was due to the fact 
that the buildings were poorly constructed with adobe 
walls re-enforced by light wooden framework built 
into the walls and the roofs in most cases were made 
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The Brigade Commander’s Quarters, Exterior View 


by placing a layer of reeds transversely on top of 
widely spaced wooden rafters and covering them with 
loosely laid, baked tiles. ‘The appearance of these 
buildings when finished on the exterior with a coating 
of thinly mixed concrete cement indicated great 
solidity, but as a matter of fact the construction was 
very light and unstable, though quite sufficient to the 
local needs except when exposed to severe storms or 
earthquakes. 

A few buildings of the city were well built of con- 
crete or large blocks of volcanic stone and these build- 
ings stood the shocks with only minor injuries, which 
caused no loss of life and admitted of ready repairs. 
There were no modern steel frame buildings in the 
city except the new cathedral, which is under con- 
struction and had_ the 
steel framework practi- 
cally all in place at the 
time of the earthquake. 
The frame of this build- 
ing was undamaged. It 
has been the custom in 
mixing concrete for wall 
construction at Managua 
to use a very lean mix- 
ture and walls of this 
nature crumbled quickly 
under the shocks. Light 
frame buildings which 
had been constructed by 
the Marines for barracks 
and store houses at the 
Campo de Marte, the 
Managua garrison of the 
Marines and Guardia 
Nacional, and at the Ma- 
rine Aviation Field east 
of the city, were not 
damaged by the shocks. 

Observers stated that 
the shocks were in waves 
having an east and west 


direction with  practi- 
cally no vertical dis- 
placement and that the 


periods of the recurrent 
shocks were very short. 

During the past two 
years work has been pro- 
ceeding to provide the 
city with a system of wa- 
ter supply piped underground, with an underground 
system of sewerage for storm waters and house drain- 
age, and with an asphalt street pavement in the main 
portions of the city. Examination of the street paving 
showed the damage to it to be very slight. The sewer 
piping and new water supply was but slightly damag- 
ed, the water pipes being broken by displacement of 
sarth in but a few localities. 

A few earth cracks due to the local displacement 
were noted but no extensive fissures. The steep sides 
of several extinct craters in the area affected showed 
displacement of material which slid into the crater 
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lakes at the bottom of the old craters, but this is not 
unusual as small slides of this nature frequently 
occurred during minor quakes. One of these slides 
temporarily disabled the pumping system for the new 
local water supply, which was located at the water's 
edge of Lake Asososca, a crater lake west of the city, 
but the earth was removed soon after the quake and 
the system again put in operation. This crater lake 
affords a supply of very good water and was put into 
operation about eighteen months before the earth- 
quake. Previous to that time the water supply for 
the city was pumped directly from Lake Managua 
and after clorination was fit for human consumption 
and was comparable favorably to the supply of many 
American cities. 

A study of the reports of the earthquake and of the 
resultant effect indicates that the shocks were due to 
a local slip of underground strata on a fault having a 
general north and south direction and having its center 
approximately beneath the main portion of the city of 
Managua. No unusual activity was observed in the 
action of any of the volcanoes or craters within the 
general area which could have affected the site of the 
recent disturbances. 

Nicaragua is a land of many mountains of volcanic 
origin and some of the craters still emit smoke and 
ashes. Managua is located on the southern shores of 
Lake Managua at a distance of about thirty miles in 
a direct line inland from the Pacific Ocean. The sur- 
face of Lake Managua is but 125 feet above sea level 
and its waters flow through Tipitapi River into the 
larger Lake Nicaragua to the southeast whose surface 
is but 110 feet above sea level. Lake Nicaragua drains 
into the Caribbean Sea through the San Juan River. 
The general line in length of this interior waterway 
system of Nicaragua is from northwest to southeast 
and paralleling it to the southwestward toward the 
Pacific Ocean is a series of volcanic mountains, most 
of which are extinct, or at. least quiescent, at present, 
but several of which almost constantly emit smoke 
and ashes. 

Jeginning at the northwestern end of this moun- 
tain chain we find Cosaguina, 2,830 feet, on the head- 
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The American Legation After the Earthquake and Fire 








The Old Palace, Campo de Marte 


land which forms the northwestern extremity of Nic- 
aragua and separates the Gulf of Fonseca from the 
Pacific to the southwest. Then in turn come the 
volcanoes of El Viejo, 5,840 feet: Chonco, 3,590 feet ; 
Santa Clara, 4,500 feet ; Telica, 3,410 feet; San Jacinto, 
2.800 feet; Rota, 2,730 feet; Las Pilas, 3,515 feet; 
\sosco, 2.650 feet; Momotombo, 4,120 feet: Mom- 
bacho, 4,470 feet: Omotepe, 5,100 feet, and Madera, 
4.360 feet. Of these El Viejo, Chonco, Momotombo, 
Mombacho and Omotepe constantly emit smoke. 

Momotombo, with its column of smoke constantly 
arising, is a familiar sight from Managua, and_in 
ancient times it was mixed into the religious rites of 
the former native tribes. Mombacho and Cmotepe 
also figured in the religious rites of the aborigines of 
Central America, and are still viewed with super- 
stitious awe by the simple country folk of the country 
roundabout, who tell weird tales of the devils and 
hobgoblins of the mountains similar to the supersti- 
tions of other lands. 

Geologists who have studied the locality express 
the opinion that there may be extensive faults in the 
earth structure underlying the region of these exten- 
sive volcanic formations, and that such faults not 
uncommonly produce earth tremors due to slips at the 
faults as the earth readjusts itself to stress and strain. 

It appears well established in the recent disturb- 
ance at Managua, however, that it was not due to any 
extensive slip or general readjustment along a large 
fau't line, but was due to a very local slip in a small 
fault underlying the’ area upon which the city of 
Managua stands. This is shown by the facts that 
there was no undue or unusual activity in the eruption 
of smoke at Momotombo, the nearest active volcano, 
and that the effects of the tremors were very local, not 
being noticed except within a radius of about 25 miles. 

The extent and nature of the faults in the vicinity 
of Managua cannot be determined, but, judging from 
the fact that slight tremors are not unusual in the 
locality and that the recent shocks appear to be 
nothing more than shocks of the same general nature 
but of unusual severity, it does not appear that an 
unusual volcanic activity has occurred in that area 
nor that future shocks of greater severity are to be 
feared. The damage resulting from this series of 
shocks and the resultant heavy loss of life clearly 
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indicates the advisability of rebuilding the city with 
a more stable class of architecture, better adapted to 
withstand earth tremors. Re-enforced concrete or 
wooden frame buildings appear to best meet the re- 
quirements rather than the adobe construction for- 
merly used and also extensively used in all of Central 
America. 

Following the earthquake numerous fires broke 
out in the devastated area and occupied the attention 
of the firefighters for several days. The city had no 
fire department and the damage to the water supply 
made it very difficult to effectively fight the fires. 

Immediately after the earthquake the officers of 
the Second Brigade of Marines stationed at Managua, 
under the leadership of the Brigade Commander, Col- 
onel Frederic L. Bradman, U.S.M.C., took up the task 
of bringing order to the stricken city, rescuing the 
wounded from the fallen buildings and caring for 
them, stopping the fires in many parts of the city, con- 
ducting women and children to selected places of 
safety, and superintending the work of clearing the 
streets of the debris of fallen walls in order that 
motor transportation could be re-established through- 
out the city. In this work the officers and enlisted 
men of the Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua stationed 
in Managua cooperated with marked efficiency, under 
the leadership of their Commandant, Lieutenant Col!- 
onel Calvin B. Matthews, U.S.M.C. (Major Gen- 
eral, G. N.). 

The wounded were taken to the Marine Field Hos- 
pital at the Campo de Marte for treatment as the civil 
hospitals in Managua were in ruins. The facilities of 
the Marine Field Hospital were totally inadequate to 
meet such an emergency and the wooden barrack 
buildings in the post and tents were used also. Under 
the leadership of the brigade surgeon, the chief sur- 
geon of the Guardia Nacional and civilian doctors. 
the injured were collected and taken to the improvised 
hospitals. The surgeons worked continuously day and 
night for several davs following the disaster and to 
their work is due the saving of hundreds of lives of 
persons who would have died but for the timely treat- 
ment of their wounds. 

Field kitchens were at once established on the 
Campo de Marte and for several days following the 
disaster many thousands of the population of Managua 
were provided with rations, until the Red Cross organ- 
izations of the United States and the Central Ameri- 
can countries could arrive on the scene and take over 
this part of the salvaging work. 

Five miles west of the city the railroad leading to 
the Pacific coast at Corinto was broken by a landslide 
though the rail communication from Managua east- 
ward to Masaya and Granada was not interrupted. 
Over this ra‘l line to Masaya and Granada many of 
the civilian sick and wounded and homeless were 
taken to Masaya and Granada, where hospitalization 
was furnished for those who needed it and shelter was 
provided for the homeless. 

As a result of the work of the Marines and Guardia 
Nacional the fires were extinguished, the streets clear- 
ed to allow passage of trucks, and the wounded and 
dead were removed from the wreckage of the city. 
The able bodied male civilians were formed into res- 
cue and work squads and employed under the direc- 
tion of the military authorities. 


Medical assistance and supplies came promptly by 
airplane transportation from the Canal Zone, from the 
United States and from the U.S.S. Lexington. The 
latter ship was at Guantanamo, Cuba, when the earth- 
quake occurred and was ordered by the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed at once to the east coast of Nic- 
aragua and send by plane to Managua such medical 
assistance as was deemed practicable. The ship sail- 
ed from Guantanamo on the afternoon of March 31st 
(the date of the disaster at Managua) and proceeded 
at a 30 knot speed across the Caribbean Sea to Grey- 
town, Nicaragua, arriving there the next day. When 
the ship was about 100 miles east of the Corn Islands 
a squadron of planes carrying medical officers and 
supplies took off from the ship’s deck and landed in 
Lake Managua opposite the city of Managua the day 
after the earthquake. The timely arrival of these 
medical officers and their supplies proved of great 
value in easing the situation from a medical stand- 
point. Additional supplies and medicines followed by 
other squadrons of planes from the Lexington. 

Mr. Ernest J. Swift, vice chairman in charge of 
foreign operations of the American Red Cross, left 
Washington, D. C., on April Ist by plane for Miami, 
Fla., and from there proceeded by plane of the Pan- 
American Airways to Managua, arriving there on 
April 4th, where he took active charge of the Red 
Cross Relief work, issuing cooked food and rations to 
the destitute civilian population and milk to the babies 
and children. 

The wives and children of officers and enlisted men 
of the Second Marine Brigade and of Marine officers 
and men serving in the Guardia Nacional who had 
resided in Managua were deprived of their habitations 
by the earthquake and it was necessary to evacuate 
most of them to the United States. They were prompt- 
lv sent from Managua to Corinto by planes of the 
Second Brigade air squadrons and also planes of the 
Pan-American Airways, and from that port despatched 
by transports and merchant vessels to the east and 
west coasts of the United States. 

Large quantities of food and medical supplies as 
well as blankets and clothing were sent by plane and 
ship to Managua from the Canal Zone, from the 





Ruins of the Penitentiary 
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Lupone’s Hotel After the Quake 


United States and from other countries in Central 
America. 

The great value of airplane transportation has been 
demonstrated frequently in Nicaragua since the Am- 
erican Marines first landed there to meet the present 
emergency, but never has its value been so forcibly 
demonstrated as a time saver and a life saver as im- 
mediately following the serious earthquake disaster 
at Managua. Without this modern means of rapid 
transit medical and surgical supplies and food which 
were urgently needed could not have been promptly 
supplied as required and the suffering and death 
among the destitute population of the stricken city 
would have been greatly increased. 

The Government Building, which contained the 
principal offices of the government and the congres- 
sional chambers, was seriously shattered by the earth- 
quake and still further damaged by the ensuing fire. 
Many valuable records, including those of the Treas- 
ury Department, the Collector General of the Customs, 
and the Mixed Claims Commission, were lost. The 
latter loss will seriously interfere with the settlement 
of the claims of citizens and foreigners from the last 
revolution. 

Lupone’s Hotel, the principal one of the city, a two 
story structure, was demolished and further injured 
by fire. The American Legation, a two story dwelling 
leased by the U. S. Government, was badly damaged 
by the quake and totally destroyed by the following 
fire, causing the loss of all of the records of the 
Legation. The principal business houses of the place 
were so badly damaged by the earthquake and the 
fire that there was practically no salvage of stock. In 
most cases no insurance was carried covering loss by 
earthquake and in many of the fire policies fires re- 
sulting from earthquakes are questionable, so that 
considerable litigation will follow before all claims 
are acted upon. 

The Christian Brothers School, occupying several 
well constructed buildings in the southern portion of 
the city opposite the Campo de Marte, suffered but 
little loss from the quake and norie from fire. These 
buildings were properly built of concrete and wood 


and stood the shocks with little damage, showing that 
construction properly designed to stand such shocks 
successfully meet the test. 

The new Presidential Palace (the Nicaraguan 
“White House’) recently completed, stands on the top 
of La Loma, a volcanic hill south of the city, contain- 
ing a crater lake with very steep banks rising to the 
summit of the hill. This building was erected right on 
the lip of the old crater, the foundation being the vol- 
canic deposits from former eruptions from the crater, 
and was constructed of re-enforced concrete on mod- 
ern plans, but the shocks seriously displaced the earth 
around the lip of the crater and damaged the founda- 
tions of the building so as to render it unsafe for 
occupancy. 

The National Penitentiary was a rambling one- 
story structure in the southwestern portion of the city 
and stood right over the line of the fault which slipped 
and caused the shocks. It was totally destroyed with 
great loss of life. It was in this building that Lieu- 
tenant Commander Baske, M.C., U.S.N., and Chief 
Quartermaster Clerk Dickey, U.S.M.C., were killed by 
the falling walls before they could escape. 

The large building known as the “Old Presidential 
Palace,” located at the northwestern gateway to the 
Campo de Marte and occupied as offices and quarters 
by officers of the Second Brigade of Marines, was 
badly shaken and damaged by the quake so as to 
render its use dangerous and a portion of the tower 
fell. but there was no casualty therefrom. 

The Military Prison at the Campo de Marte, re- 
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Ruins of the British Legation After the Earthquake and Fire 


cently built under the supervision of the brigade 
quartermaster of large blocks of volcanic stone with a 
well-built roof of wooden trusses and tiles, was not 
damaged. The old fort opposite the Campo de Marte, 
occupied by the regimental quartermaster for offices 
and stores, was built of large blocks of the same vol- 
canic stone and the walls were considerably damaged 
by cracks and displaced stones, but the buildings 
could still be used. 

The two-story dwelling house in the Southern part 
of the city near the Campo de Marte, occupied as 
office and quarters by the brigade commander, was 
seriously damaged by the quake, and only the front 
wall was left standing, but fortunately no one was in 
the house at the time of the shocks. 

The recently constructed buildings of the Managua 
Brewery were of good design for the purpose and 
were built of re-enforced concrete to careful specifica- 
tions, and they withstood the earthquake without dam- 
age, though the quakes were evidently not as severe 
in the eastern suburbs of the city, where the brewer / 
is located, as in the central and western portions, where 
the greatest damage ensued. 

The estimated population of Managua at the time 
of the disaster was about 35,000, but in accordance 
with a well established custom of the country many 
of the citizens normally residing in the city had gone 
to the country and to the seaside to spend Holy Week. 
For the same reason the courts were not in session, 
and but few of the officials and clerks employed in 
the government buildings were in their offices at the 
time. As the damage to the public buildings was 
great, the small loss of life within them was doubtless 
due to the above mentioned facts. 

The public markets occupied two large one-story 
buildings with stalls covering the inner open courts, 
and small shops surrounding the courts. At the hour 
of the earthquake, 10:19 a.m., the market was crowded 
with sellers displaying their various wares and with 


marketers in search of the daily sup- 
plies for their families or for the fam- 
ilies of their employers. The first 
shocks threw down a great portion of 
the walls of the buildings and the mass 
of people struggling to escape from the 
crumbling walls were jammed in the 
doorways and many of them crushed 
beneath the falling walls. The loss of 
life at the markets was greater than in 
any other single locality, and the fires 
which broke out almost immediately in 
many parts of the ruins added to the 
death total as many wounded who 
could not escape were burned to death. 
Marines, Guardia and civilian working 
squads began to work amid the ruins 
of the buildings and in danger of being 
crushed by falling walls while the 
tremors were still active, rescuing the 
wounded and carrying them to the im- 
provised first aid stations which were 
hastily erected by the medical officers 
and their helpers in parks and open 
spaces about the city. In this way 
many were rescued and given medical 
attention who would otherwise have 
been killed by falling walls or burned to death. As 
soon as possible after the quake and the fires subsided 
the working parties searched the ruins for dead bodies 
and removed them to places selected for general burial 
or cremation of bodies as there were no facilities for 
regular funerals and the demands of sanitation requir- 
ed immediate action in the hot tropical climate. 

The estimates of the killed and injured gave a total 
of 1,450 dead as a result of the earthquake and the 
subsequent fires and 3,500 injured from causes incident 
to the disaster. Considering the extent of the material 
damage to the buildings of the city this number is 
considered fortunately low, and is probably due to the 
fact that most of the people who found themselves 
indoors at the moment of the first shock at once 
rushed out into the open in time to escape the destruc- 
tion due to the following shocks. 

The medical organizations, headed by the Naval 
Medical officers on duty with the Second Brigade of 
Marines, and the Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua, at 
once laid plans to prevent danger from contagion, 
which almost invarviably follows in the wake of great 
disasters which disrupt the ordinary life of settled 
communities. First aid stations were at once estab- 
lished at convenient points about the city, where the 
wounded and injured were given first treatment, and 
then sent on to the improvised hospitals, many of 
them being later removed to regular and improvised 
hospitals on the railway line to the eastward at 
Masaya and Granada. 

All of the residents of the city, who were allowed 
to remain in the city or its vicinity, were vaccinated 
for smallpox, unless they could show recent successful 
vaccination, and typhoid prophylaxis was also ad- 
ministered universally. The usual water supply of the 
city being interrupted by the landslide which buried 
the pumping station, the old water system, which 
pumped water from Lake Managua into the city water 
supply pipes, was again established and the water 
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chlorinated to render it potable. A limited amount of 
distilled water was also supplied by the Managua 
Brewery for hospital use and drinking purposes at the 
rescue camps. The streets were cleared of the debris 
from the falling walls as early as possible, and all of 
the dead bodies of human beings and animals were 
removed from the ruins rapidly. These strict meas- 
ures for sanitation were effective, as demonstrated by 
the fact that no epidemic of any kind has followed the 
sarthquake, and the city’s health rate remains as usual. 

President Moncada at once appointed a committee, 
consisting of representatives of his government, the 
American Minister and the commander of the Marine 
Brigade, to administer the Red Cross work until the 
arrival of Mr. Swift from Washington. After the 
arrival of Mr. Swift, he took over the active lead in 
this class of relief work, and the committee rendered 
what assistance they could. Food stations were es- 
tablished, first for the issue of cooked rations, and 
later for distribution of raw meats and vegetables; 
and as soon as practicable an improvised market place 
was laid out, where the country men and women could 
bring their produce for display and sale to the inhabi- 
tants who remained in the city. 

Many of the houses which were damaged, but still 
standing and capable of repairs to make them hab- 
itable, were quickly repaired and occupied, and the 
more stable buildings, which had withstood the test 
of the earthquake, were used as habitations for the 
destitute and helpless. 

Cf the modern re-enforced concrete buildings, 
which stood the effects of the earth tremors without 
serious damage, the new Ayuntamiento (City Hall), 
the Managua Club, the Managua Brewery and the 
General Motors Building are prominent examples. As 
in the earthquakes at San Francisco and Palermo, it 
was demonstrated that the modern re-enforced con- 
crete construction is well adapted to withstand earth- 
quake shocks. 

The usual Central American type of architecture 
found in Nicaragua, as well as other 
Central American countries, consists 
of a wooden’ framework, carrying 
walls of broken stone, rough brick, or 
heavy gravel, bound together by adobe 
plaster, and frequently re-enforced by 
stretching barbed wire between the up- 
rights of the wooden framework. 
These walls, when dry, are finished 
with a light coating of cement plaster, 
which adds nothing to the structural 
strength, but which does make them 
weatherproof, and gives them an ap- 
pearance of solidity from the exterior 
view. It is interesting to note that this 
style of architecture is very old, and 
also that it was the precursor of our 
modern steel frame style of architec- 
ture. Its advantages are cheapness 
and ease of construction, but it does 
not meet the requirements of a country 
subject to earthquake shocks. The 
customary roofs were made of large, 
sunbaked tiles, and they are easily laid, 
present a good appearance, and keep 
out the heat of the sun, but earth- 
quakes of even mild severity dis- 


place them and cause leaks, and severe earthquakes 
shake them entirely off of the roofs. 

Corrugated iron is replacing the picturesque tiles 
as roofing material for tropical houses, and, though 
ugly and noisy and hot, the iron roofs, securely nailed 
to wooden rafters, resist the efforts of even severe 
earthquakes, although hurricanes tear off the iron 
roofs in great sheets. 

At the time of the earthquake, there were over 
800 Americans residing in the city of Managua, in- 
cluding the officers and men of the Second Brigade of 
Marines, the officers and men attached to the Guardia 
Nacional de Nicaragua, the diplomatic and consular 
officials, the American officials of the Customs and 
Claims Commissions, Americans engaged in business 
enterprises and the members of their families. Con- 
sidering this large number of American residents and 
the fact that they resided in widely scattered portions 
of the city it is a remarkable fact that there were but 
four deaths and thirteen other casualties, consisting of 
various injuries, due to the earthquake and fire. 

The list of these casualties is as follows: 


DEAD 
Lieutenant Commander Hugo F. A. Baske, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Navy, instantly killed by the collapse of 
the building, while treating patients at the National 
Penitentiary. 


Chief Quartermaster Clerk James F. Dickey, 
U.S.M.C., killed by falling wall at the National 


Penitentiary. 

Mrs. Murray, wife of Major Joseph D. Murray, 
U.S.M.C., killed by falling wall, which crushed the 
automobile in which she was sitting outside of the 
market. 

Mrs. Rossich, wife of Gunnery Sergeant Louis 
Rossich, U.S.M.C., killed by falling walls of the house 
in which she resided. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Weapons and Standards Captured by the Legion in Indo China 


A Century of Combat 





African Army Corps. 





The second of the series on the French Foreign Legion, covers its brilliant exploits in battle over a period of 
one century. This material was selected from official histories of the Legion, and from the writings of officers of 
various nationalities who have served, or are serving, with that remarkable corps. It should be of special interest 
to the Marine Corps, with its own proud record of battle on land and sea, in. 

America and the West Indies. The concluding article of the series will cover the present organization, pay, train- 
ing and other details of professional interest concerning this brilliant expeditionary force of France's XIXth 


lsia, Africa, North America, Central 








When Hussein, proud Dey of Algiers, struck the 
French Consul in the face with a fly-whisk in the 
course of an altercation over a minor commercial 
matter in April, 1827, Hussein literally started some- 
thing. Following a three-year blockade of Algiers 
the French landed an expedition of 37,000 men, and 
the historic capital of the piratical Deys surrendered 
on July 5, 1830. France was definitely launched on 
the conquest of Algeria and the policy was destined to 
see her mistress of a colonial empire reaching from 
the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea, and from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the watershed of the Nile. A 
northern African empire that today embraces 13,000,- 
000 square kilometers with a population of 60,000,000, 


while continental France has but 500,000 square kilo- 
meters with a populaiton of 40,000,000. 

One of the first orders issued to put that far-flung 
policy into effect was the royal order of Louis Philippe 
[ which, on March 9, 1831, directed the formation of 
the Foreign Legion of France. The Legion was to 
be employed solely outside of continental France, and 
Africa was indicated as the scene of the Legion’s 
earliest activities. From that day the famous corps 
of alien adventurers has been France's spearhead in 
Northern Africa, and it has carried its legendary 
colors far afield. Europe has seen the bronzed legion- 
aires in France, Italy, Spain, the Crimea, Serbia, Mace- 
donia and the Dardanelles. The Legion has imposed 
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its will on the fierce fighting tribes of Al- 
geria, Morocco, the Sahara, Syria, the Sou- 
dan and Dahomey; and it has fought innu- 
merable battles in Indo-China, Madagas- 
car, Formosa and Mexico. There have been 
few years when the bayonets of the Legion 
have not been carried into action, none in 
which it has not plied its trade as a pioneer 
in France’s colon’al expansion. 

As first formed the Legion was unique in 
many details. It had no regiment and no 
flag, but seven battalions of eight companies 
each, and each battalion was composed of 
men of the same nationality. The first two 
were German, wh.le the men of the remain- 
ing battalions were Swiss, Spanish, Italians, 
Belgian and Polish respectively. Four years 
later this segregation of nationalities was 
abandoned, never to be resumed, for the 
racial conflicts that ensued threatened the 
decimation of the Legion. Veterans from 
every army in Iurope, and youngsters eager 
for their first taste of battle, flocked to the new corps, 
welcoming this God-sent opportunity for action in 
Africa. Happily for the Legion its new chief, Colonel 
Combes, arrived in Algeria a few months after its de- 
parture from Toulon, with its flag, a present from the 
hands of Louis Philippe. It is worthy of note that 
this historic standard, which has long rested in the 
Invalides, was restored to the Legion on the occasion 
of its centenary celebration last March. 

The Legion lost little time in swinging into action 
against the warlike tribes of Algeria. One of the first 
of its heroes was Lieutenant Cham when he and all 
but one of his command of 27 men fell in unequal 
battle with a thousand Arabs The only survivor, 
Legionnaire Wagner, brought the story of that fight 
back to the Legion after a month’s secret travel 
through enemy country. That was in 1832 and the 
following year the Legion fought at Oran, Bone and 
Karguenta, was in at the capture of Arzew, and played 
its part in the defense of Mostaganem against the 
bulk of Abd-el-Kader’s army. In 1834 it was in the 
column that subdued the recalcitrant Hadjoutes, and 
one year later was the spearhead in fierce fighting in 
the forests of Muley Ismael and in the Macta area. 

At the siege of Constantine in 1835 Captain de 
Saint Armand, later of Crimean fame and still later a 
Marshal, won distinction as a coming officer, and 
Sergeant Major Doze was decorated for his capture 
of a standard single-handed. There followed a few 
years of comparative quiet in Algeria but a new scene 
already beckoned for the hardy legionnaires, one that 
promised great rewards, but that was destined to be 
the blackest period in the Legion’s stormy history. 


War For a Spanish Queen 


A convention signed between France and Spain on 
June 28, 1835, loaned to Isabella II the greater part 
of the Legion to aid her in war against her Carliste 
enemies. Five thousand veterans of many European 
campaigns and of North Africa, wearing the dark green 
epaulettes that still persist in the Legion’s dress uni- 
form, and in the regimental markings on the collar of 
all its uniforms, landed in Spain. For four years it 
was the spearhead of the Royalist forces, its pay 





Roads Follow the Legion 


mounting up in arrears until at the end of the four- 
year war it totaled more than a million francs, ill- 
clothed, and fighting an enemy that gave no quarters 
to its wounded, and that tortured and killed its prison- 
ers. The high marks of that bitter campaign were the 
Legion’s heroic defense of Tarapegui, where 1,000 
legionnaires stood firm against the attacks of 6,000 
Carlists; and Huesco where it lost 330 men and 20 
officers of its strength of 1,200. Of that original corps 
of 5,000 splendid soldiers but a few hundred returned 
to Algeria in 1839, and the official history of the 
Foreign Legion looks back on those years as ones of 
“black ingratitude” at the hands of Isabella. 


In the Midst of a Holy War 


When the Legion reformed its shattered ranks it 
was increased to a strength of two regiments, with 
recruit and convalescent depots and a disciplinary sec- 
tion. Abd-el-Kader, destined to become the most 
formidable adversary of the French in Algeria, had 
proclaimed a holy war, and Algeria was aflame. Gen- 
eral Bugeaud was entrusted with the task of smash- 
ing Abd-el-Kader, and he reversed the old policy of 
scattered forges in small block-houses, and organized 
highly mobile flying columns to hunt down the enemy. 
In this form of warfare the Legion came swiftly into 
its own, for already it had established its reputation 
for remarkable marches. 

It was in 1937 that the first of a long list of illustri- 
ous names, some destined to be Marshals or Generals 
of Divisions, and others rulers of a sovereign nation, 
appeared in the annals of the Foreign Legion. In that 
year Patrick McMahon, atterwards Marshal of France 
and President of France, led his legionnaires through 
a breach in the walls to the capture of Constantine. 

The year of 1839 was marked by the capture of 
Djijelli, and Lieutenant Colonel Bedeau, afterwards a 
General of Division, led the Legion at Bougie The 
following year registered one of the Legion’s epic 
feats that star its history. It was occuping Milianah 
and Abd-el-Kader laid spirited siege to the town. 
From the first day of June until the siege was lifted 
four months later by a column, the legionnaires fought 
like tigers against the assaults of hordes of Arabs. 
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It was the Fourth Battalion which 
and out of its original strength of 750 effectives the 
end of the siege had reduced it to 208, of which num- 
ber 24 were sick, while the roll of dead totaled 542. 
Two other battalions under Colonel de Hulsen, an 
Alsatian, in their occupation of the arid Fondonk that 
year lost 9 officers and 207 men from fever and the 
scarcity of water. The Legion was even then a hard- 
boiled outfit, alw ays at the scene of trouble, and ready 
for more 

Meanwhile, as the Legion pushed its lines ever 
onward, General Bugeaud developed his scheme of 
colonization, and the Legion, between its sieges and 
skirmishes, its punitive expeditions and marches, 
found time to build roads and towns for the oncoming 
colonists who, a few years later, numbered 40,000. 

The First Regiment added the heroic defense of 
Coleah to its deeds in 1841, and engaged in the expedi- 
tion against Cheliff, and in the following year the 
newly formed Second Regiment started out to reap 
honors. It defended the captured towns of Djijelli 
and Bougie against the raids of the Khabyles, was in 


the column that invaded the l’Edough district and 
fought against the hostile Hamenchas, while the 


veteran First waged war against the Flittas and built 
the post of Orleansville, now an important penitentiary 
center. So passed the years of 1842 and 1843, and the 
coming year was destined to bulk large in the history 
of the Legion. 


The Legion Builds Its Cradle 


It was in 1844 that Sidi-del-Abbes was built; the 
notorious agitator Bou Maza took the field; and the 
Second Regiment won its colors. With pick and spade 
the little village of Sidi-del-Abbes, fifty miles to the 
southward of Oran, was transformed into the cradle 
of the Legion, the mother garrison of that unique 
corps. The legionnaires of the First Regiment drove 
wide boulevards across the fields, constructed a deep 
moat and forty-foot high walls and bastions, and the 
casernes began to raise their walls. At intervals the 
regiment sallied forth hot on the trail of Bou Maza, 
while the Second Regiment, entering Biskra under the 
command of Duke d’Aumale, there received its new 
regimental colors. 

Bou Maza survived that year, but in 1845 he was 
captured in single-handed combat, ahd _ seriously 





A Section of the Legion Saluting Its Relief in Morocco 


was defending, 


wounded, by Sergeant Major Gabriella in an engage- 
ment at Mehab Garloussa. This heroic legiounaire 
was later retired with the rank of lieutenant colonel 
after his wounds in the battle of Speicheren. The 
Second found employment in an expedition that pene- 
trade the Hodna area. A year later the Legion 
wrought heavy toll on the luckless tribes of the Oued 
Yaga in reprisal for their massacre of a convoy of 120 
wounded legionnaires 

Eloquent in its evidence of the hard school in which 
the Legion was fighting its way to fame is the fact that 
in 1847 the two regimental commanders who led it 
action against the fiery Khabyles were Canrobert, 
later the hero of the Crimea and a Marshal, and Mel- 
linat, who was to win his stars as a Gener al of Di- 
vision. That year the Legion saw the surrender of 
Abd-el-Kader, and in 1848 the conquest of Algeria 
was an accomplished fact 

There was still fighting to do, and much pioneer 
work and, while the First Regiment continued the 
construction of roads and posts in the important Oran 
area, the Second pursued the forces of Hadj Ahmed, 
the Bey of Constantine, until his surrender. This done 
the Second turned its attention to still troubled areas, 
distinguishing itself at Khabylia, taking part in the 
relief of besieged Brokra, and in the siege of Zaatcha. 
Still in 1850 the Second was engaged in minor expedi- 
tions and in the building of a penitentiary at Lambese. 
Nearby were the ruins of the ancient city of Lambasis 
and Colonel Carbuccia diverted part of his force to 
excavations on that site. The results won for him 
the thanks of the savants of the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. 

Further evidence of the versatility of the Legion 
came in the despatch of 200 men on fleet camels to 
carry war into the hostile d’Ouargla country. Colonel 
Desvaux, leader of that column, lived to win the rank 
of General of Division. In swift succession followed 
a second expedition against the turbulent Khabyles by 
the Second, the submission of the Beni Suassen tribe 
under the hammering attacks of the First, and mean- 
while the Crimson Gods of War were preparing 
new field for the legion. 


War in the Crimea 


When war broke out in the Crimea in 1854 no unit 
was better prepared for that stern conflict than the 
Foreign Legion of France. Its twenty odd 
years of punitive columns, its chastisement 
of dissident tribes, its storming of Arab 
posts at the point of the bayonet, its hold- 
ing of beseiged posts for weary months un- 
til relieved, its single-handed capture of 
enemy standards and of rebel chiefs, had 
seasoned its ranks. It knew the hardships of 
penetration into hostile areas, of forced 
marches in the desert, of hunger and thirst 
and fever. It thought little of covering thirty 
miles in thirty hours with full pack under 
the worst of conditions, and where it went 
it had not only destroyed but it had built. 
It was a school for brave deeds and for lead- 
ership, and those hard years had built up 
an unquenchable spirit in hardship, and an 
elan in battle that it was never to lose. 
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Now it was to fight under more conven- 
tional surroundings, with troops of all arms, 
and to prove its right to rank with the finest 
of European troops. 

Both regiments were debarked at Gallip- 
oli in June and July of 1854 and then the 
shifting theater of war found them in the 
Crimea. It was General Canrobert, fine old 
legionnaire, who directed the operations of 
the French who were allied for the first time 
in two centuries with the British. In the 
battle of the Alma, on September 20, the 
Legion marched past Canrobert into battle 
as though on parade. Again, at the long 
siege of Sebastopol, despite a winter of bit- 
ter cold, insufficient rations and an epidemic 
of disease, the Legion distinguished itself 
in its assault on the famous Malakoff redoubt. Always 
Canrobert, fiercely jealous of the honors of his old 
corps, placed it in the van and de Saint Armnad, an- 
other old legionnaire, never found it wanting in the 
irresistible bayonet charges that were fast making for 
the Legion a legendary reputation. 

One of its foremost heroes in the Crimean cam- 
paign was Lieutenant Saussier, later to command his 
own division. Two years after the Legion had re- 
turned to Africa Saussier was wounded while himself 
rescuing a wounded legionnaire who had fallen into 
the enemy’s hands. It was in this same action that 
Corporal Van Leyen rescued his captain, Captain 
Mariotti, from the Khabyles. Van Leyen won the 
Medaille Militaire for his exploit, the Legion of Honor 
two vears later, and was retired after twenty-five 
years’ service with a record of forty-four campaigns 
and five wounds. He had won four rarely bestowed 
medals and has taken his place as one of the Legion's 
legendary heroes. Following his retirement Van 
Leven was detailed to guard the tomb of Marshal 
Castellane at Lyons. 

In 1858, fresh from its Crimean laurels, the Legion 
was in at the capture of Ikhouchelen, and the Second 
Regiment took by storm a formidable Arab stronghold 
at Icheriden. 

War in Italy called the Legion back to Europe in 
1859, where it distinguished itself at Magenta and 
Solferino, and then returned to Africa for a series of 
engagements at Setif and Hodna. Other planned 
operations in 1861 were abandoned when a violent 
cholera epidemic swept through Algeria. In 1862 the 
two regiments were merged and that year was mainly 
spent in construction work. 

Mexico and an Epic Fight 

Maximilian’s ill-fated expedition into Mexico gave 
to the Legion a new organization, for to the regiment 
was attached two squadrons of cavalry, two batteries 
of mountain artillery, an engineer company and train 
to meet the demands of war in that country. In two 
detachments the First Regiment sailed in 1863, but 
later there were eight of its battalions serving under 
Maximilian. They played a valorous part at the siege 
of Puebla, but it was at Camerrone where the Legion 
fought what will always be treasuged as its most epic 
engagement. Captain Danjou, who had lost his right 
hand in the Crimea, was in command of the Third 
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Company, Third Battalion, of the First Regiment, with 
Lieutenants Vilain and Maudet and sixty-two legion- 
naires on reconnisance, when his command was sud- 
denly encircled by 3,000 Mexicans, including mounted 
units. Danjou fell back on a stout farm-house at 
Camerrone, and behind its stone walls fought a san- 
guinary battle for nine hours. 

So heavy were the Mexican losses from his accurate 
rifle fire that the Mexican commander offered the 
survivors the privilege of marching out with their 
arms. One corporal and two legionnaires, their last 
cartridge gone, weary to death with its defense by rifle 
fire, butt and bayonet, shouldered their rifles and 
marched grimly out, to the amazement of the Mexi- 
cans who had lost over 300 men from the legionnaires’ 
relentless fire. One of the three survivors was Corporal 
Maine, later a captain in the Legion, who was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor for his bravery at 
Camerrone. One of the most striking relics that is 
housed by the Legion in its beautiful Salle d’Honneur 
at Sidi-del-Abbes is the artificial hand, built of leather 
and steel, of Captain Danjou which was carried out 
by his three gallant men from that death-house at 
Camerrone. Yearly the Legion celebrates Camerrone 
Day on April 30, when the roll of that immortal gar- 
rison is called, and a double ration of the “divine 
pinard” is issued to the troops. 

It was the column of Captain Saussier, another 
hero of Crimea and Africa, that captured Cotats from 
the Mexicans in 1864. The Legion was in the siege 
of Oajacoa in 1865, and in the column directed against 
Monterey where the Battalian Saussier covered its 
traditional thirty miles in thirty hours with full pack 
to take part in that action. 

The Legion returned to Algeria in 1867, and one 
of the first recruits to enlist in the newly formed regi- 
ment of four battalions was Peter, afterwards King 
of Serbia, and a distinguished legionnaire. 

The Legion Fights in France 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 saw the Legion’s 
strength increased by the addition of a fifth battalion, 
while the six-company formation for a battalion was 
raised to eight. It was rushed across the Mediter- 
ranean and one of its battalions early covered itself 
with glory on the outskirts of Orleans. Posted there 
as the rear-guard to cover the withdrawal of the Army 
of the Loire it fought until it was literally hacked to 
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pieces, but its rear-guard action of six hours saved the 
army from the pursuing Bavarians. Following the 
Armistice the Legion was foremost in its brilliant 
actions against the Communists, storming their barri- 
cades and capturing their red flags with old-time elan. 

In 1872 the Legion was reconstituted on the foot- 
ing of a line regiment, with Alsatians and Swiss alone 
eligible as recruits, but in 1880, as today, the Corps 
was thrown open to recruits of all nationalities. A 
mounted company was also organized for services in 
the Sahara and French enlistments, first authorized in 
1881, paved the way for the division of the Legion 
into two regiments, each of four four-company bat- 
talions and one depot company. 


The Legion in Indo China 


One battalion from each regiment was rushed to 
Tonkin, French Indo-China, in 1881, and to this day 
that strength has never been reduced. while one year 
ago the Legion had 57 officers and 2.677 men stationed 
in Annam and Tonkin. In that wild terrain of moun- 
tains, rivers, swamps and jungles the Legion found 
its metier. Here, for years, it has warred against the 
notorious Black Flag pirates and, in recent years, 
against Communist activities. At Toyen Quan, in 
1885, two companies wrote a chapter that ranks almost 
with that of Camerrone, holding out for 47 days 
against an attacking force of 20,000 Chinese until re- 
lieved. Cf the original 390 effectives 32 were killed 
and 126 wounded. In the Salle d’Honneur are two 
spirited paintings by talented legionnaires, immortaliz- 
ing those two combats. There are other stories of 
this bronzed corps of legionnaires, scaling rocky slopes 
under heavy fire to drive well-armed bands out of their 
entrenched positions. 

One of them has to do with a giant Russian of a 
flaming red beard who, when the Legion was called to 
take a position that had mocked the determined efforts 
of the other troops, was the first to scale the wall. 
Seizing the colors from the color guard as it followed 
he waved it on high and bellowed: “Vive la Russie! 
In avant, la Legion!” The Legion swept through to 
victory but when the Russian was decorated with the 
Medaille Militaire it is said that the general whispered 
to him: “Ah, my son, if you had but cried ‘Vive la 
France!’ it would have been the Legion of Honor!” 

At the storming of Sontay in 1882 the first of the 
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attacking column was Legionnaire Minneart, who won 
his Legion of Honor, and picked up a wound in the 
Soudan eleven years later in his chosen trade. In 
1892 Legionnaires Kinting and Lintner carried Lieu- 
tenant Holstein, mortally wounded, back to the 
Legion’s lines, and then returned to rescue others 
three times under heavy fire. It was at Huoi Loung 
that Sergeant Tonnier, twice wounded while covering 
the retreat of his detachment, reformed it, suffered a 
third wound and, flat on his back, directed its opera- 
tions to the end. They made him a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor for that devotion to duty. 

In addition to this work in the field the Legion has 
laid out roads and constructed posts in Indo-China in 
its traditional quality as pioneers. 


And the Ladies of Dahomey 


While the echoes of the exploits of the Legion in 
Indo-China were awaking France anew to the value 
of this corps of two-score nationalities, another bat- 
talion was leaving Algeria to trv conclusions with the 
redoubtable Amazons of Dahomey. General Dodds 
was in command of that expedition in 1893, and he 
found the services of the Legion invaluable in a bitterly 
fought campaign. Its leader, Major Faurax, was killed 
‘arly at its head at the battle of Dogba, but the infuri- 
ated legionnaires inflicted a crushing blow on _ the 
enemy. The battalion led the attack at Poguessa and 
at Kotto, and was foremost at the capture of Abomey. 
The much-vaunted Amazaons had met their masters 
in this reckless, hard-hitten corps of aliens. 

From Dahomeny the Legion journeyed to Siam 
where it found the situation tranquil, and turned its 
talents to pioneer construction and thorough pacifica- 
tion. The Soudain made its first call for the Legion 
that year and it distinguished itself at Kana and again 
at Bosse, where Sergeant Minneart, hero of Tonkin, 
was wounded and won his Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Then came Madagascar and another battalion was 
foremost in the operations that culminated in success. 
It fought at Tsinainoudry, Sabotty, Ala-Kaniby and 
was at the capture of Tanarive. It was the Legion 
that built the road to Tanarive that made the opera- 
tions a success, “for where the Legion goes roads 
follow.” From 1893 to 1896 the Legion fought and 
pacified there, and it was there that Generai Duchesne 
paid his unforgettable tribute to the Le- 
gion. “When a soldier of France enters the 
hospital it is to be repatriated; a native sol- 
dier, to be nursed back to health; a legion- 
naire, to die!” 

During this period the Legion also saw 
action in Tunisia where it served so con- 
spicuously that, on its detachment, the Gov- 
ernor General at Bizerta signaled it out in 
his official orders. 

In 1899 the Legion was at Diego Suarez, 
organizing a camp at Ambre and construct- 
ing the batteries that were to make that 
port a base for the French Fleet In the same 
year the Fifth Battalion entered the valley 
of the Oued Zoufana in Algeria and occu- 
pied it.«It took the oasis of Touat in its 
strong brown hands and, by its chain of out- 
posts, protected the mission surveying the 
railroad route for the penetration of that 
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rich country, while a mounted company reconnoitred 
the newly occupied area. 

At this time, 1899, the Legion had two battalions 
in Indo-China, one at Diego Suarez, one en route from 
Madagascar to Algeria, one in the Oasis of Touat, and 
detachments scattered through Algeria and on the 
borders of Morocco. Even then it was as clear as it 
is today, that France could never have conquered its 
great colonial possessions without the aid of the 
legion. 

Morocco saw the Legion for the first time in 1907 
as a part of the expeditionary force that was landed 
for the capture of Casablanca following the massacre 
of nine French engineers employed on a port construc- 
tion project. There followed the pacification of the 
rich Chaouia region under General Drude. and Casa- 
blanca became the base of operations for the eventual 
pacification of Morocco by Marshal Lyautev. The 
Legion took part in the capture of Meknes and Fez in 
1912, and here. as in Algeria, it followed in the foot- 
steps of the Roman legions, serving civilization as 


well as war with its road-builders, masons, miners 
and carpenters, studding the Atlas country with a 


Warring tribes that felt the weight 
of its heavy hand either retreated farther into the 
mountains, or peace and built their villages 
under the protecting wing of the Legion. 

Throughout the World War those of the Legion 
who were not fighting in Furope were alwavs in the 
lead of the fighting along the Algerian border and in 
the operations in the Atlas mountains. 


string of outposts. 


chose 


The Legion in the World War 


It was in the World War, fighting with the best of 
the allied forces, and pitted always as shock troops 
against the Kaiser’s crack troops, that the Foreign 
Legion won to its peak of distinction. ed bv its 
\frican veterans there were 52 nationalities under its 
famous colors before the Armistice came, and it left 
157 officers» and 5.712 men on the _ battlefields of 
France, the Levant, the Orient and far-off Morocco. 
Of this number 69 were Americans, and hundreds of 
others were with the Legion before the United States 
entered the conflict. 

It first saw action at the Bois des Zouaves in De- 
cember, 1914, but came to its first serious grip with 
the enemy at Artois the following year when the high 
command sent it against the redoubtable “Ouvrages 
Blanes” at Hill 140, a hitherto unassailable position. 
With irresistible elan the Leg’on moved over a muddy 
terrain under a murderous fire until, in 47 minutes, 
it had covered the five kilometers to its final objective. 
The high command had allotted two and one-half 
hours to that task, and at first refused to believe the 
Legion’s report of its success. That fight cost it its 
colonel, lieutenant colonel and three majors. After 
the capture of Artois a captured German officer asked 
a Legion captain, “Who are those white savages you 
turned loose on us?” 

In September, 1915, the Legion was fully organiz- 
ed and posted in the Champagne sector. Ferme 
Navarin fell to its prowess although the artillery 
preparation had left the German wire intact, and in 
its five stubborn assaults it lost two of its battalion 
commanders. Then came the storming of the Wagram 
position to the north of Souain, with its bag of a com- 


plete battery of German ’77s among its trophies. That 
hard won position was held against constant counter- 
attacks until the Legion was relieved on October 17. 

The first year of the war was over, and the two 
regiments of the Legion were merged into the one 
Regiment de Marche de la Legion. Of the Second 
Regiment, 3,200 strong when it entered the Cham- 
pagne sector, but 825 weré left. The end of the year 
also saw the magnificent services of the Legion re- 
warded by three citations in Army orders, two of them 
bestowed by General Gouraud. 

As a part of the famous Moroccan Division the 
newly formed unit was rushed to the Somme in June, 
1916, and fought in the bitter offensive which the 
ViIth Armv, in liaison with the British, launched on 
July 1. The division carried the first lines of the 
enemy and on July 4th had carried the second lines, 
and the Legion captured Belloy-en-Santerre at the 
point of the bayonet, and held it against vicious 
counter-attacks. It had captured 750 prisoners, in- 
cluding 15 officers, and Marshal Fayolle added the 
fourth citation. The fourth citation, by a decision of 
the Minister of War, entitled it to wear the fourragere 
in the green and gold colors of the Medaille Mlitaire, 
the first French unit to wear it. President Poincare 
affixed it to the regimental colors on Bastille Day. 

The fifth was to come with little delay, won in a 
sanguinary four-day battle at d’Auberive, where the 
Legion wrested seven kilometers of the intricate 
trench system, literally with the use of hand grenades, 
in day and night fighting. General Anthoine was the 
author of that epic citation, and the glamorous repu- 
tation of the Foreign Legion swept over France with 
irresistible appeal. 


The Legion Wins Unique Fame 


Lieutenant Colonel Rollet, of legendary fame, 
assumed command of the Legion on April 30, 1917, 
the anniversary of Camerrone Day. Throughout the 
remainder of the war he remained at its head, and 
today, the famed Old Man of the Legion, he is at the 
head of its four infantry and ne cavalry regiment, 
be-loved by officers and men. On August 20 he led his 
glorious unit to the assault of Cumieres and its forest 
in a sweeping success that outstripped the assigned 
objectives, advancing to the stirring song of Madelon. 
In all it had carried a position on a two and one-half 
kilometer front to a depth of three kilometers, and 
bagged 680 prisoners, 8 field guns and many machine 
guns. 

That exploit won for it its sixth citation, from 
General Guillaumat, and with it the fouragerre of the 
Legion of Honor, an honor that had fallen to no other 
regiment in the history of the French Army. In the 
Bois l’Eveque, following the Legion’s capture of 
Regneville on the left bank of the Meuse on August 
21, Marshal Petain affixed the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor to the regimental colors. Regneville had 
fallen before a final assault with hand grenades, and 
the Legion had then pushed on to establish outposts 
as far as the railroad line along the Meuse. October 
of that year found the Legion in Lorraine, preparing 
for its next brilliant exploit. 

The French High Command needed precise infor- 
mation as to the German units ‘on the Lorraine front, 
and it chose the Legion as its instrument. In a blind- 
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ing snow storm on January 8, 1918, the Legion set 
forth, crossed the craters marking the site of Flirey, 
penetrated into the Bois Mormare for a distance of 
more than a mile, and returned with the information. 
Documents found on its 110 prisoners led to the pre- 
cise identification of 26 German divisions that were 
to be massed in an attack from Metz with Nancy as 


its objective. 3efore it returned, however, it had 
burned and demolished enemy works and observation 
posts. 


The First American Division relieved the Legion 
at this point, while Rollet’s veterans sought a two- 
month’s rest in the region of Vaucouleurs. 

Meanwhile the German Army was girding itself 
for mighty blows that threatened disaster to the 
Allied cause. 


The Legion Closes the Breach 


It was in March, 1918, with the Allied cause at 
low ebb, when the Germans launched a mighty drive 
at the British lines in front of Amiens. To the breach 
in those lines the Moroccan Division was rushed, with 
the Legion as its spearhead. The British forces were 
exhausted, their reserves depleted, and Amiens seri- 
ously compromised when the veterans of Africa 
hurled themselves into the widening break. Their 
task was to relieve the British and deliver a smashing 
blow at the oncoming Germans. With the Zouaves, 
the Algerian Tirailleurs and a Russian battalion the 
Legion established a position to the west and south of 
the Bois de Gentelles. Certain British units were also 
assigned to this task and British tanks. Despite for- 
midable difficulties, and the failure of British guides 
to appear, the Moroccan Division was ready at zero 
hour. 

With the tanks the division swung into action, 
carried its objectives and, continuing its advance, 
organized its terrain under cover of night and under 
a heavy bombardment. The gain of two kilometers 
of front won back the ground the British lost, and the 
division refused to cede an inch to the furious attacks 
launched against it. Whe 19th German Division was 
so shattered in this action that it had to be relieved by 
the 109th, but still the Moroccan Division held, and 
the road to Amiens was sealed for the remainder of 
the war. General Debeney hailed this fatal check to 
the enemy by a seventh citation of the Foreign Legion. 

Again, when the German machine rallied and 
crashed through the Chemin des Dames position in 
May, 1918, the Legion was rushed to meet the on- 
coming gray battalions. The Germans had crossed 
the Aisne and Vesle, and were striking at Chateau 
Thierry and Soissons. Alerted on May 28, the Legion 
was rushed at night by camions to the region of Dom- 
miers. For three weeks it was active in the field, 
pulled out for a two-weeks’ rest, and then was moved 
to the Foret de Retz. Here its successful infiltration 
carried it forward four kilometers in two days, assured 
a solidly established line, and a base favorable for a 
new advance by the Allies. 

Then came Soissons, and the balance of power was 
to switch to Foch and his command. With the First 
and Second American Divisions on its flanks the 
Moroccan Division, mightiest of Foch’s shock troops, 
advanced on July 18 under General Mangin. The 
Legion, in the center of the African troops, carried 


all its objectives in the first day to a depth of four 
kilometers, and captured 450 prisoners and 20 guns. 
North of the ravine of Saint Pierre l’Aigle, following 
its barrage, it had taken Glaux Farm with the bayonet, 
and its day was done at 9:30 that evening, while its 
success was exploited by the Second Brigade of the 
Moroccans. On the 19th it took Charentigny and 
Vesigueux and 200 more prisoners. Another advance 
and on the 20th it occupied Acouin, and had reached 
the Chateau-Thierry road and the borders of Buzancy 
where it was relieved. Mangin cited the Legion for its 
work, the eighth that it had won. 


Breaking the Hindenburg Line 


From Soissons the Legion moved to the region of 
3reteuil to reform and fill its depleted ranks, but Sep- 
tember found it back in the lines with Mangin between 
the Aisne and the Bobain Massif. There, for three 
weeks it was engaged in almost daily combat, often in 
hand-to-hand struggle with France’s _ traditional 
enemy. It was during this period, two days before its 
relief on September 16, that it broke the Hindenburg 
line in an irresistible attack. Five hundred prisoners 
and many guns fell into its hands, and Mangin sig- 
nalized its achievement with the Legion’s ninth 
citation. 

A rest period in Lorraine and the Legion was as- 
signed its part in the projected attack on Metz. Then 
came the Armistice and six days later the famous 
corps was parading through Chateau-Salins, wearing 
its double fourragere, the first unit to carry the flag 
of France there in a period of fifty years. With true 
legionnary touch of the dramatic, Colonel Rollet 
paraded his men in the khaki that it had worn in 
Africa. As the last company filed past General Dan- 
gan, who had commanded the Moroccan Division 
since September 17, the regiment was halted. Colonel 
Rollet advanced to him with his colors and Dangan 
kissed them as the clique of the Legion played the 
stirring March of the Legion. 

A few days later the Legion began a triumphal 
march across Alsace-Lorraine, amid scenes of de- 
lirious enthusiasm, and on December 8 halted on the 
banks of the Rhine near Ludwigshaven, the first 
Allied unit to reach the Rhine. 


The Legion Departs 


Africa beckoned and on March 19, 1919, the Legion 
turned its face to the south and its cradle, the mother 
garrison city of Sidi-bel-Abbes. That departure was 
the occasion for a remarkable tribute in the orders of 
the day by its division and brigade commanders. Gen- 
eral Dangan’s message was as follows: 

“The Legion departs—but today the departure of 
the Legion hurls the entire division, which has shared 
its sorrows and joys for four and one-half years, into 
veritable consternation. And when the Legion will 
resume, in its African heath, the course of its legend- 
ary exploits and radiate across the world the glory of 
France, we will applaud again its glories. We will be 
proud to say then, ‘In the course of the Great War it 
was with us, in the Moroccan Division.’ The Legion 
departs! Vive la Legion!” 

General Colin, its brigade commander, expressed 
his sentiments in a similar strain of admiration and 
affection. 
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“The March Regiment of the Foreign Legion 
leaves the First Moroccan Brigade to continue, under 
the African sun, the legendary series of its exploits. 
Comrades of battle, called to other destinies, they go. 
They have ever been impregnable, always in the lead, 
always victorious. The head of its column, first to 
arrive on the conquered Rhine, its task fulfilled, quits 
the country where it can fight no more, to go towards 
one where it will fight again. The First Moroccan 
Brigade loses in it the most beautiful gem of its crown 
of glory. I salute the decorated flag of the immortal 
March Regiment of the Legion. which carries in its 
folds the secrets of heroism and glory!” 


War Against the Riffs 


As at the beginning of the World War there fol- 
lowed a rush to join the colors of the Legion in Africa. 
Post-war conditions drove to its glamorous ranks 
officers from many European armies to whom peace 
had brought vexing problems. From Germany came 
professional soldiers who could not tolerate the change 
to a republic, and others who were forced to flee after 
the crushing of the Spartacist movement; and fresh- 
faced youngsters who were barred from a military 
career when the Versailles Treaty, in Article 60, held 
the German Army to a strength of 100,000. Russ‘ans 
appeared in droves at Sidi-bel-Abbes, who had served 
with the Russian White Army until its debacle, or 
Cossack chiefs who had seen the collapse of Wrangel’s 
army on the shores of the Black Sea; and others who 
refused to live under the Bolshevist regime. Many of 
them, so officers at Sidi-bel-Abbes testify, came with 
little but a blanket, in bare feet, but with commissions 
and decorations jealously guarded in a small bag hung 
about the neck. The majority of the Cossacks were 
eventually assigned to the Legion’s cavalry regiment 
at Sousse in Tunisia. There were other veterans, 
officers and non-commissioned officers, trained sol- 
diers, from Europe’s demobilized armies, fine grist 
for the expert mills of the Legion. 

There were the seeds of the revolt soon to break 
out in Syria, communist activities in Indo-China, skir- 
mishes on the Algerian-Moroccan border, and unrest 
in Morocco to tempt these old blades and keen young- 
sters avid for their first taste of action. Added to them 
Was a seasoning of French officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers who had a tarnished military career to 
reconstruct, and the Legion gave them every oppor- 
tunity to do it. 

Revolt broke out in the fierce Druse tribes in Syria, 
and the Legion responded with two battalions. The 
warriors of Abd-el-Krim rose in their might in Span- 
ish Morocco in 1921, wiped out the army of Berenguer, 
and Abd-el-Krim armed his Riffs with the captured 
arms. 

The spring of 1925 found the Legion along the line 
of beleagered posts on the Ouergha River in Morocco. 
The story of the Legion's fight at Bibane is one of the 
epics of that bitterly fought campaign against the 
Riffs. An advance guard of two battalions of the 
Legion and a mountain battery, its total strength but 
200, however, was ordered to recapture Bibane, one of 
a chain of posts five kiklometers apart on a chain of 
hills to the north and west of the base at Tafrant. 
Stout blockhouses were on the flanks of their position. 
The battalion was attacking the Riff position and was 


in the Riff trenches when its own barrage closed down 
on the two forces. Riff machine guns were being 
established within close range, and Legion runners 
managed to make their way clear to order the lifting 
of the deadly barrage. 

On the Legion’s left front was a low, thick-walled 
stone building, now a veritable nest of enemy machine 
guns. The mountain batteries at a range of 200 yards 
had little effect on it, and the Riffs were hurling fierce 
taunts at the legionnaires. A party armed with hand 
grenades closed in on the nest, but was cut down by 
machine gun fire. Other attacks were mowed down 
like wheat and it appeared that the only hope was to 
keep the machine gun fire down by rapid rifle and 
automatic rifle fire until help came. Finally Major 
de Lande, furious at the heavy losses, called his 
twelve surviving officers. Each took post with a sack 
of grenades on a line directly opposite the enemy's 
trench and block-house. At a signal they advanced 
at a run, hurling their grenades when in range. The 
trenches of the two forces, it may be noted, were 50 
yards apart. One after another the grenades were 
hurled through a window in one side of the Riff block- 
house and the battalion rushed in to complete the 
assault. 

There is also the story of the Andour post, held 
against the encircling Riffs by 50 legionnaires under 
Lieutenant Franklin. Orders were heliographed to 
him to evacuate it at two o’clock in the morning, which 
he acknowledged, and requested artillery support for 
the withdrawal. At the base camp men stood by as a 
rescue party if the detachment should succeed in 
breaking through. At the camp they heard heavy 
firing until nine that night, and a terrific explosion 
followed by a dead silence. Blinker signals were un- 
answered by any replying green rocket. The front 
lines were alerted, and the men warned against firing 
into the refugees if they appeared. At one o'clock a 
noise was heard on the right front, and heavy fire was 
opened on the Riff lines. Then came the rattle of 
bayonets, and the garrison of Andour entered the 
lines. Colonel Pompey was awakened to receive the 
news and the ragged detachment filed into his court- 
vard, Franklin at its head. “Platoon halt! Present 
arms!” and his men answered as though on parade. 
Champagne was broken out in welcome for the gar- 
rison had seemed hopelessly doomed. 

Andour had faced fierce enemy attacks without 
cessation for 48 hours. When the message for with- 
drawal came Franklin had, before their eyes, cut two 
small breaches in his outer walls, to the right and left 
fronts, and placed his two field pieces in them, de- 
pressing their muzzles until they were aimed point 
blank at the besieging Riffs. After dark he cut a 
larger breach in the rear walls through which to begin 
his retreat. Fifty yards to h’s right rear was a large 
shell crater where his garrison was to take refuge be- 
fore its final dash. At eleven the enemy was creeping 
closer, ready for a rush, and the young officer ordered 
his men into the crater. As the rush came selected 
men fired both field pieces into the mass of the Riffs 
with terrific execution. The attack faltered for the 
few seconds needed to gain the shelter of the crater. 
The Riffs, finding the post deserted, stopped to loot, 
and Franklin gave them a parting salute of hand 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Artillery in Marine Corps History 


By Major Edwin North McClellan, U.S.M.C. 


Privates and generals, and all that intervene, look 
back with pride and pleasure on your past artillery history. 
It is ancient and it is honorable—and considerable and 
varied, too. 

Small maybe were our past units of artillery and puny 
their calibre, but they were always within the scope of 
our Corps. That which we did, artilleryly-speaking, met 
the conditions, and we knew our job. We had artillery 
because our mission called for it. 

Recorded history is always insignificant compared 
with actual history. That which is writ down never be- 
gins to tell the real story. Men act and often remain 
silent. ‘The Story-Teller has hard work to secure the stuff 
to make his story true. And what follows is just a few 


remnants of what Time has left behind. 
* * k ke x 





The American Revolution 


The Germans were on their way to the Capital of our 
infant Republic in 1776; just as 142 years later they were 
hiking their way to another capital. History makes 
audible the fact that they arrived at both capitals of both 
republics—Philadelphia in 1776 and Paris in 1918—not 
as victors but as captives.. History also tells that Ameri- 
can Marines were among those who so_ successfully 
blocked the enemy advance in both instances. . And right 
there in 1776 is where Marine Corps artillery started 
ashore. 

Battles of Trenton and Princeton 


The evening of Christmas Day in the year 1776 gave 
us the genesis of the first Battle of Trenton, the battle 
being fought on the 26th. George Washington’s artillery 
officer in that battle was Captain Thomas Forrest. He 
was appointed a captain of Marines in the Pennsylvenia 
State Navy on March 13, 1776, or at an earlier date, and 
commanded the Arnold Floating Battery on the Delaware 
from May | to September 1, 1776. In the fall of 1776 he 
ceased to be a Marine and joined Proctor’s Artillery. 

Captain William Brown of the Pennsylvania State 
Marines and his junior officer led the Marines of the 
Pennsylvania State warship Montgomery, which may have 
acted as artillery at the first battle of Trenton on Decem- 
ber 26th. Also serving under Captain Brown were the 
Marines of the Pennsylvania State floating battery 
Putnam. These Marines may have crossed the Delaware 
with Washington. It is certain, however, that they fought 
at the second hattle of Trenton (Assanpink) on January 
2, 1777, and at the battle of Princeton on the following 
day, as artillery. 

After the battle of Princeton the fine infantry 
battalion of Marines under Major Samuel Nicholas served 
as artillery in Washington’s army and received extra pav 
for such duty. Read this resolution passed by Conti- 
nental Congress on August 8, 1777: 

“That there is due, to Major Samuel Nicholas, for 
himself and a detachment of three companies of Marines 
which he commanded on artillery duty, for which they 
were to receive additional pay, viz. Captain (Andrew) 
Porter’s Company, from Ist February to Ist July; Cap- 
tain (Robert) Mullen’s Company from Ist February to 
Ist July; and Captain (Benjamin) Deane’s Company, 


from Ist February to the Ist April, the sum of 
895 15/90.” 

That the Marines could so easily man the artillery was 
made possible by the fact that practically all the officers 
and men had served on board ship and thus had the ex- 
perience in manning the great guns of the naval vessels 
in action against the British. 

And many of these Marine officers, following For- 
rest’s earlier lead, joined Washington’s artillery. Among 
them were Captain Isaac Craig, who on March 3, 1777, 
was appointed a captain in Proctor’s Artillery Regiment, 
and Captain Andrew Porter, who served with Lamb’s 
and Proctor’s artillery regiments, and eventually rose to 
general rank in the army. 


The Royal Marine Artillery of Great Britain 


The regular Marine Corps has never been divided as 
was the Royal Marines of Great Britain into Royal Ma- 
rine Light Infantry and the Royal Marine Artillery. The 
latter was created on August 18, 1804, because of the 
difficulty of getting the ‘“‘naval and military officers to 
work well together during the embarkation of the latter,” 
and the “suggestion to create an artillery force exclusively 
under the Admiralty came from Lord Nelson.” How- 
ever, in 1923 the Royal Marine Artillery and Royal Ma- 
rine Light Infantry were amalgamated, the resulting 
organization being called, “The Royal Marines.” 

In this connection it is well to know that Nelson was 
given the honorary rank of Colonel of Marines—a sine- 
cure appointment of which there were then four, given to 
post captains of distinguished services, and vacated by 
them upon promotion. These are now discontinued. 
When Nelson heard of this appointment, he said: “The 
Marines have been given to me in the handsomest man- 
ner. The answer given to many was, the King knew no 
officer who had served so much for them as myself.” 


The Providence Marine Corps of Artillery 


Though as has been said, there never has been a reg- 
ular division of the regular Marine Corps infantry and 
artillery, there was in 1801 organized “The Providence 
Marine Corps of Artillery,” a state organization of Rhode 
Island, in which all Marines should be interested. 

The Providence Corps was armed originally with two 
heavy iron cannon, probably eighteen-pounders, which 
were drawn by horses. The men marched on either side 
and carried heavy, short swords. Subsequently, the iron 
guns were replaced with brass field pieces; but in other 
respects their armament and drill were not materially 
changed until after the Dorr War, in which little un- 
pleasantness the command took an active and prominent 
part in behalf of the law and order party. To the Che- 
pachet expedition it contributed 89 muskets and two field 
pieces, with the requisite number of bombardiers, besides 
its quota of officers. On the 4th of July, 1842, it paraded 
with muskets and was equipped in scarlet caps, trimmed 
with brass, black fountain plumes with scarlet tips, blue 
coats trimmed with scarlet, scarlet epaulettes white panta- 
loons, black belts and cartridge boxes. This historic 
organization had its origin in the Providence Marine So- 
ciety. Hence all its officers and most of the men were at 
first members of that society—practical seamen. Its 
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charter authorized the election of a lieutenant-colonel, 
two majors, one captain and two lieutenants. The char- 
ter was twice amended by the legislature, in 1830, to 
allow two of the officers to be chosen from persons out- 
side the Marine Society, and in May, 1842, removing all 
restrictions, thereby dissolving all connection with that 
society save in sentiment and history. In 1843 these Ma- 
rines accepted the provisions of a militia law and a regi- 
ment was formed with proper officers. This continued 
until the repeal of the law in 1862 when the Corps re- 
vived the provisions of its charter. This organization 
justly claims the proud title of “Mother of Batteries.” It 
was instrumental in the organization of the earliest ar- 
tillery of Massachusetts and from these gradually sprang 
all others (aside from the regulars) since organized east 
of the Rockies. During the ten years succeeding the Civil 
War the Marine Artillery maintained its independent 
existence and received orders from the governor alone. 
On April 19, 1875, it came under the state militia law. It 
is now represented in the line by Battery A, Rhode Island 
militia, all of whose officers and most of whose men are 
members of the Marine Artillery. The Veteran Associ- 
ation of the Providence Marine Corps Artillery was or- 
ganized on January 21, 1875. 
Artillery at an Early Advanced Base 

Early in 1811 President Madison directed that the 
Marines should establish a post at Cumberland Island 
off the southeast coast of Georgia. Captain John Wil- 
liams was selected to command it. On April 22, 1811, 
Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton sent complete in- 
structions for Captain Williams to Captain Robert 
Greenleaf, commanding the Washington Barracks. Cap- 
tain Williams was to take such a position on Cumberland 
Island as would permit him with facility to unite with the 
flotilla for the protection of the rights and neutrality of 
the United States. 

Captain Wiliams took with him two six-pounders, to 
he placed so as to secure his position and annoy “any 
enemy entering the harbor and other waters in the vicinity 
of his station.” He and his detachment of one other 
officer, three sergeants, three corporals, one fifer, one 
drummer and 39 privates, proceeded southward on the 
U.S.S. Enterprise, arriving at Cumberland Island in May, 
1811. 

War of 1812 


As early as June, 1814, two months before the battle 
of Bladensburg, a Marine battalion of artillery was in the 
field. The British were at the mouth of St. Leonard’s 
Creek, about twelve miles above the mouth of the Pa- 
tuxent River. The Secretary of the Navy ordered against 
them a battalion of Marines “with all the field pieces that 
are mounted together with every equipment necessary for 
the detachment to act effectually either as artillery or 
infantry.” 

The battalion with three pieces of artillery arrived at 
St. Leonard’s Creek, after a hike of 80 miles, on June 
17th and erected a breastwork. Captain Sam Miller 
commanded it. A battle was fought on June 25th and 
the British warships Narcissus and Loire were driven 
back. The round-shot, grape and cannister from the 
Marine artillerv proved very effective. 

Thomas Clark in 1814 wrote that a “Corps of Marines 
are particularly requisite for the defence of our extensive 
sea-coast. These Corps should be instructed in the dis- 
cipline of both infantry and artillery Corps.” There 
should be a “‘master of ordnance, whose duty it should be 
to instruct the men in the practice of gunnery,” and to 


“take care of the cannon, mortars, and howitzers attached 
to the Corps.” 


Advanced Base in West Indian Piracy War 


In the Twenties a large naval force was dispatched to 
the West Indies to destroy the pirates. The Marines 
established an advanced base on Thompson’s Island, 
Florida, at Allenton (Key West). A battery of eight 
guns under Captain Alfred Grayson were emplaced to 
defend the base. Under date of May 31, 1823, we read 
of Captain Grayson “‘commanding Marines and Battery” 
at Allenton. The Marines with two field pieces were 
stationed on Key Vacas, Florida, under Second Lieu- 
tenant Stephen M. Rogers, in July of 1823. 


Marines Want to Be Artillery 


On November 19, 1825, twenty-five Marine officers 
addressed a memorial to Secretary of the Navy reading 
in part: A vessel may be so fixed in battle that Marines 
would have to man great guns. “To place the Corps 
upon such a footing of usefulness as is contemplated by 
the undersigned, it will be necessary to reorganize it, and 
establish it with the double character of Marine Infantry 
and Marine Artillery; with a suitable provision of field 
pieces for each command. * * * The undersigned 
pray to be reorganized, and constituted to serve as a 
Corps of Marine infantry, to be drilled to act in either 
capacity, as occasion may require.” 


A “Marine to Each Gun” 


On December 4, 1841, in his annual report, Secretary 
of the Navy A. P. Upshur suggested that “there should 
be provided for each ship, not less than one Marine for 
every gun.” On November 4, 1842, Brigadier General 
Commaendant Henderson referred to “one private Marine 
for each gun” of a warship. 


Advanced Base in 1840 


The Indian War in Florida required a minor advanced 
base on Tea Table Key in 1840. Naval artillery, repre- 
sented by several four-pounders, was part of the defenses 
of the base and was also available for offensive actions. 
Some of these pieces of artillery were manned by 
Marines. 

Among the many operations participated in by the 
Marines as artillery in this war was that against Indian 
Key. The Indians captured this small island off the 
Florida coast on August 6, 1840. A small army of Ma- 
rines and Bluejackets was immediately organized to retake 
the Key. This army consisted of five men reinforced by 
eight sick, all volunteers, and commanded by a midship- 
man. A naval barge was the transportation and on board 
of it were placed several four-pounders. It was in the 
nature of a miniature overseas expedition. A_ forced 
landing was to be made on the hostile Indian Key, sup- 
ported by naval gun fire. Upon arriving at Indian Key 
the enemy were found to be alert and in active defense. 
The plan of the attackers was to shell the Indians with 
their four-pounders and then to land. The following in- 
cident occurring during the bombardment illustrates the 
difficulties added by the use of land-guns on board naval 
vessels. “At the third discharge, being obliged to fire 
them athwart ships, our guns rebounded overboard.” The 
island was eventually recaptured. 


Artillery Instruction of 1841 


The “General Regulations for the Marine Corps of 
the United States,” approved by Secretary of the Navy 
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J. K. Paulding on February 19, 1841, provided in part as 
follows: “The military instruction of the Marine Corps 
shall be according to the system of infantry tactics which 
is or may be, established for the Army of the United 
States, unless the Secretary of the Navy shall direct the 
whole or any of the Corps to be instructed in artillery.” 


Mexican War on Pacific Coast 


Probably the most valuable success of the Mexican 
War was the addition of California to the Union. The 
United States Navy and Marines were responsible for 
this acquisition. During the Mexican War there was a 
total of 402 Marines who saw service on the Pacific 
coast. While all these officers and men did not serve 
together at any one time, there were several operations 
—for instance at Los Angeles, San Diego, San Pedro, 
Monterey—in which a great portion of them combined 
with other personnel to operate ashore. The operations 
they participated in were land operations and not on 
board ship. The vessels really served as floating bases 
from which the Marines and Bluejackets operated and 
were supplied. Artillery formed part of the weapons 
used in these operations and Marines, at times, manned 
the pieces. 

The annual report of December 5, 1846, of Secretary 
J. Y. Mason urged an increase of the Marine Corps for 
“operations against Mexico,” and further stated that 
“with light pieces, prepared as field artillery, on board 
each ship, the expeditions, which must include operations 
on shore, would derive important aid from increased 
guards of Marines.” 


General Henderson Advocates Artillery Training 


Brigadier General Commandant Archibald Hender- 
son served as a Marine officer from June 4, 1806, to the 
day of his death, January 6, 1859—about 53 years. He 
was Commandant of the Marine Corps for almost 40 
vears, from October 17, 1820, to January 6, 1859. Among 
extremely varied duty ashore and afloat, he commanded 
an Army Brigade (regular Army troops, including ar- 
tillery, Marines, and Indians) that did most of the fight- 
ing in the Indian War of 1836-1837. He thus command- 
ed and came in contact with the Army artillery during 
actual war, and he constantly urged that Marines receive 
artillery instruction. 

That General Henderson’s mind ran in a naval chan- 
nel of overseas operations is shown by the following 
quotation from his letter dated November 17, 1853, to the 
Secretary of the Navy: 

“The Artillery drill, especially that of Light Artillery, 
would be highly beneficial in case of landing a force in a 
foreign country.” 

In his annual report of 1857 to the Secretary of the 
Navy General Henderson used the following words: 
“First ‘Lieutenant Greene, with your approval, passed a 
large portion of the past summer at West Point, engaged 
in securing a knowledge of artillery, for the purpose of 
introducing it into the Marine Corps. A battery of heavy 
and light guns, directed by the department to be turned 
over to the Marine Corps, ‘will be in a few days at Head- 
quarters, and instruction in artillery will immediately 
thereafter commence. This will be an important step 
onward, end will add much to the weight and efficiency 
of the Corps. But it is not enough. The Marine officer 
should be placed on a footing with the Army and Navy 
officer by being given the advantage of a military educa- 
tion. He should be not only an infantry and artillery 


officer, but an engineer. When bodies of men are landed 
from vessels of war their numbers are rarely large; but 
they may be made very formidable by properly construct- 
ed field works, or by more permanent works. There is no 
officer on board the ship who would be expected to do 
this but the Marine officer, and it would not be fair to 
expect it of him without military education.” 


Lieutenant Greene Urges Artillery Instruction 


Lieutenant Israe! Greene, on March 21, 1857, wrote 
the following to Brigadier General Commandant Archi- 
bald Henderson:, 

“Agreeably to your request; I herewith submit the 
following reasons why ‘Marines,’ should be instructed in 
field and heavy artillery. 

“The batteries now in use on board our Ships of War, 
will prevent actions being fought within musket range : 
and unless stationed at the ‘great guns’; the Marines will 
only be a target for the fire of the enemy without the 
power of returning it; which would of itself produce a 
demoralizing effect not only with the Marines, but with 
the crew; and this I think can best be obviated by com- 
bining the two. (Artillery and Infantry.) Their efficiency 
as infantry would not be impaired and if it were I con- 
tend that instruction in artillery is the most important for 
Marines, as they will be but seldom called upon to use 
small arms; in comparison with artillery—and I under- 
stand that it is the intention (if not already done by the 
new ‘station bill,’ to station the Marines at the ‘great 
guns’)-—now would it not enhance the efficiency of the 
Corps and its standing in the Navy and out of it; were 
they to acquire a knowledge of artillery practice before 
going on board ship; they would then not only be efficient, 
but the only ones, at the time a ship goes into commission. 

“Tt seems to me that there can be but one opinion ; and 
to attain an object so much to be desired, T would suggest 
for your consideration that a school of instruction in 
artillery be established at ‘Headquarters’ and that a com- 
petent officer be detailed as instructor. 

“A section of a ship’s battery could be gotten up with 
but little expense or trouble, and the field pieces could be 
procured from the Arsenal.” 

On November 29, 1858, Brigadier General Com- 
mandant Archibald Henderson wrote Secretary of the 
Navy Isaac Toucey, concerning “the propriety of having 
established at Headquarters a school for drill both in the 
use of the musket and of light and heavy artillery, which 
latter practice with the sanction of the Department went 
into operation about a vear ago.” 


Marine Artillery at Capture of John Brown 


In October of 1859 when news reached Washington 
regarding John Brown taking the arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry Colonel Commandant John Harris of the Marine 
Corps directed Lieutenant Israel Greene in command of 
a detachment of Marines to proceed to Harper’s Ferry. 
The last paragraph of his orders were: 

“You will take with you two twelve-pound howitzers, 
with such ammunition as may be necessary to serve them 
efficiently, in case of their being required for use.” 

In describing his movements, Lieutenant Israel Greene 
wrote that “I started for Harper’s Ferry that afternoon 
on the 3:30 train, taking with me two howitzers.” 


Civil War 


There were numerous instances, both afloat and 
ashore, during the war with the Confederacy, in which 
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Marines performed artillery duty. In the month of June, 
1864, when Washington was threatened, a battalion of 
Marines and a battery of howitzers, under the command 
of Captain James Forney, assisted by Second Lieutenant 
George B. Haycock, were ordered from Philadelphia to 
Havre de Gras, Maryland, to open the railroad to Balti- 
more, then in possession of the enemy. Major General 
French says, “The battalion commanded by Captain 
lorney attracted my attention by its fine military appear- 
ance, its discipline, and the admirable manner in which it 
wes handled. The arrangements made by Captain For- 
ney for the artillery to repel the attack threatened upon 
the station had a great influence in preventing one. The 
rapid manner in which the order concentrating the troops 
at Havre de Grace was obeyed by him, and the valuable 
and effective services performed by the battalion under 
his direction entitle him and them to the recognition of 
the government.” 

An illustration of one of the many times that Marines 
served naval artillery is recorded by the report of Com- 
modore S. W. Godon, commanding the Susquehanna, that 
“First Lieutenant William Wallace, with his fine com- 
pany of Marines, handled most effectively two extra 
nine-inch guns,” during the first attack on Fort Fisher 
December 24, 1864. 

Another instance is described by Captain Percival 
Drayton, who commanded the Hartford at the battle of 
Mobile Bay, in these words: “The two after guns were 
entirely manned by Marines, who, under the direction of 
Captain Charles Heywood, performed most efficient 
service.” 


The First “School of Application” 


The year 1891 was made memorable by the founda- 
tion of the School of Application of the Marine Corps at 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. In General Order No. 
1, May 1, 1891, Colonel Commandant Charles Heywood 
announced the establishment of this school, a part of the 
course of instruction being: 

“Gunnery mstruction——To include machine and rapid- 
fire gun drills; naval great-gun exercise; nomenclature 
and description of guns, carriages, mounts and gun im- 
plements; description and mode of manufacture of gun 
powder, projectiles, cartridges, fuses, and primers ; point- 
ing, sighting, sights and range finding.” 


Spanish-American War 


Tha Battalion of Marines organized for service in 
Cuba during the Spanish-American War was composed 
of six companies, Company F being artillery. This ar- 
tillery company was commanded by Captain S. H. Har- 
rington and manned four three-inch rapid fire guns, re- 
ceived from the Ordnance Department, Navy Yard, New 


York. 
The Philippine Insurrection 


Colonel P. C. Pope, commanding the Marines at 
Cavite, on July 29, 1899, reported that “the three-inch 
held pieces and Colt’s automatic guns have been received 
and mounted, and the men are being drilled in their use.” 

Among the other weapons carried by the Battalion of 
Marines landing in Samar, P. I., in October, 1901, was 
one three-inch gun. 


Chinese Boxer War 


A report of Captain F. M. Wise, commanding the 
U.S.S. Monocacy, dated June 22, 1900, shows that the 


Marines entraining for Tientsin carried one _ three- 
pounder and that on the following day he sent the Marines 
another three-pounder. 

Company F of Colonel Robert L. Meade’s force of 
Marines that participated in the capture of Tientsin in 
July, 1900, “was an artillery company of three three-inch 
rapid fire guns and three Colt’s automatic guns.” This 
artillery company was commanded by Captain (now 
Major General Commandant) Ben H. Fuller. Captain 
Charles G. Long, commanding the Second Battalion, re- 
ported that “the artillery, under Captain Fuller and his 
officers, was handled well, and the fire was effective in 
spite of poor ammunition.” 


Nicaragua in 1912 


The Advanced Base Battalion, organized in August, 
1911, in Philadelphia, had one artillery company that 
handled three-inch field pieces. 

A year later a large expedition of Marines proceeded 
to Nicaragua. At least two companies of this force were 
artillery, those commanded by Captain Robert O. Under- 
wood and Captain John C. Beaumount. In his report of 
October 11, 1912, describing the capture of Coyotepe, 
Colonel (now Major General retired) Joseph H. Pendle- 
ton wrote that “promptly at 8 a.m. firing was opened by 
3utler from the southeast, with three field guns, and by 
Underwood's battery from the northwest with two three- 
inch field guns, at ranges varying in the case of both bat- 
teries from 1,500 to 2,500 yards, with considerable 
damage to the enemy’s earthworks and redoubts on both 
the Barranca and Coyotepe.” 


Vera Cruz, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, 
Virgin Islands and China 


Artillery of the Marine Corps formed a part of all 
the expeditions that proceeded to Vera Cruz, in 1914; 
Haiti, 1915 to date; Santo Domingo, 1916 to 1924; Nic- 
ari gua, 1912 to 1925 and 1927 to date; and China, 1926 
to date. It was also present in the Virgin Islands, 1916- 
1931. 


At Marine Corps Posts 


Artillery is present at most of our Marine Corps posts, 
such as Pearl Harbor, Peking, Quantico, Guam, Philip- 
pines, and so forth. 

Artillery has always been carried on the many ma- 
neuvers carried on by Marines. 

In the first issue of the Gazette, March, 96, General 
Lejeune then a Colonel) wrote that “artillery will be a 
tremendous factor in the defense of insular bases,” and 
then goes into detail as to its use concerning advanced 
bases. 


The World War 


To describe the part played by Marines in the World 
War with the artillery would be too long a tale for these 
pages. Major General John A. Lejeune commanded th: 
Second Division, which included an artillery brigade. 
Colonel Robert H. Dunlap was in command of the 17th 
Field Artillery Regiment of the Second Field Artillery 
Brigade, Second Division, from October 30, 1918, to 
February, 1919. Major E. H. Brainard commanded a 
battalion of artillery of the Second Division during the 
Meuse-Argonne operation and there were many other 
Marines in addition to the above who served as artillery. 

The Navy Department planned to send a battery of 
thirty-eight seven-inch guns to France. “The operation 
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of these Navy guns in France was intended to be en- 
trusted to a regiment of United States Marines, assem- 
bled for this purpose in the summer of 1918 at the Naval 
Proving Grounds at Indian Head, Md., and also at the 
lower station of the Proving Ground at Dahlgren, Va.” 
The Bureau of Ordnance provided complete “outfit of 
material for the operation of the battery.” This “equip- 
ment furnished by the bureau to this regiment of Marines 
was sufficient to enable them to go anywhere in the world 
and operate as an independent unit or in conjunction with 
Army and Navy forces.” A sufficient quantity of equip- 
ment was ready by “September 15 (1918) to have war- 
ranted the transporting abroad of the Marine personnel 
of the battery and the commencing of shipment of the 
material.” 

“By October 15, five or six mounts were ready for 
shipment to France.” The “Marines were enthusiastic 
and ready to start at once, but at this point the only delay 
in the entire expedition occurred, and as no embarkation 
orders were received, time rolled by until on November 
11 the Armistice was signed and thus the battery lost its 
chance to do its part in the field.” 

Artillery Instruction at Marine Corps Schools 


Splendid results are being attained in our Marine 
Corps schools by the instructors in artillery. During the 
past school year a total of 30 hours was devoted to the 
tactics and technique of artillery in the Field Officers’ 
School, and many more hours of artiilery instruction was 
given under other headings such as in combat orders, 
command staff and logistics, field engineering, historical 
rides, lectures, legal principles, map maneuvers, methods 
of training, military intelligence, military organization, 
overseas operations, small wars, solution of map prob- 
lems, tactical principles and decisions, the tactics and 
technique of the various arms (air service, cavalry, 
chemical warfare service, engineers, howitzer company, 
infantry, machine guns, medical service, signal communi- 
cation, and tanks) ; and troop leading. 

Graduates of Army Artillery School 

In the Marine Corps Gazette of December, 1925, 
Colonel (now Brigadier General) Robert H. Dunlap 
wrote: “This year officers have been sent to the Field 
Artillery School at Fort Sill. This last assignment may 
be said to be one of the most important steps taken in 
later years. The Marine Artillery Regiment has always 
been an excellent unit, but it has never had officers 
attached who have had the advantages which the Army 
Field Artillery School can provide. 

“When we consider the number of field artillery units 
which would have to be manned were we to engage in a 
campaign requiring our maximum effort in support of 
the Fleet, it can be readily understood how essential it is 
that our officers should have every advantage in training 
possible to obtain.” 

Major General Commandant Wendell C. Neville in 
The Naval Institute Proceedings, of October, 1929, wrote 
that “the Marine Corps maintains two regiments of 
artillery, and officers are sent to the Army artillery schools 
so that they may keep us in touch with the latest develop- 
ments in this important branch of military science.” 

The first Marine officer graduated from an Army 
school, at Fort Sill, was in 1917 when the school was 
called the “Infantry School of Arms,” and Colonel 
George C. Reid and Lieutenant Colonel Richard P. 
Williams and Major General M. Kincade graduated in 
the musketry course, while Majors Charles J. Miller and 


Edward A. Ostermann graduated in the musketry and 
grenade course. In 1918 Major Harry L. Smith and 
Major John Potts and Captains Jesse L. Perkins and 
Julius T. Wright graduated in the musketry and grenade 
course. 

Major Emile P. Moses graduated in the advanced 
course of the Army Field Artillery School, Fort. Sill, 
Oklahoma, in 1926, Major Andrew B. Drum in 1927, 
Major George H. Osterhout in 1928, and Captain Lloyd 
LL. Leech in 1929, 

The following officers have graduated from the bat- 
tery officers’ course of the Army Field Artillery School : 
Roscoe Arnett (1926), Blythe G. Jones (1926), Curtis 
W. Legette (1927), Galen M. Sturgis (1927), Llovd L. 
Leech (1928), Thomas E. Bourke (1928), Harold S. 
Fassett (1928), Campbell H. Brown (1929), Captain 
Bert A. Bone (1930). 
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The Marine Corps and the General 


Board of 


It is written in the book of Jeremiah “stand ye in the 
ways and see and ask for the old paths.” New ways 
appeal to the spirit of adventure. In these times, we are 
being persuaded to leave the well-beaten paths tested in 
the school of experience. Lincoln, on the eve of his inau- 
guration as President of the United States came to Phila- 
delphia a locality where our Nation had its beginnings, to 
gain inspiration to fortify him in his struggle to maintain 
the Union. Many of ‘our later Presidents have stopped 
in that historic town for like inspiration. To study “the 
rock whence we are hewn’ may qualify us the better to 
admonish our followers not “to remove the ancient land- 
marks which our Fathers have set.” What inspires men 
to study history is not so much the desire to know the 
reality of life of by-gone times or to see our forerunners 
as they lived. It is for us to understand the nature of 
their problems and how they solved them, to sense the 
motives prompting their acts. We should follow the 
paths they trod not because of its never-ending fascina- 
tion but to enable us to reconstruct, bit by bit, out of that 
mosaic of the forgotten age an understanding narrative 
of their struggles. Thus may we gain for ourselves both 
the inspiration and the equipment essential satisfactorily 
to solve present day perplexities. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is reputed to have made the remark 
“the shallow murmur but the deep are dumb.” Public 
speech of today seems to be more voluble than valuable. 
Too many of our older and well-informed officers stand 
inarticulate. They are possessors of knowledge valuable 
to those to come after us. If it be true that a nation with 
no pride in its history is doomed to fall, that must equally 


be a truth applicable to an organization such as ours. ° 


There is a rock upon which the Marine Corps has stood 
in its days of stress. It is the circumstance that our 
living members were once indoctrinated with our historic 
traditions, the foundation of our “esprit de corps.” The 
present generation ought not to know less than us of our 
creative pioneers. Much knowledge in their writing is 
now unused. Even more valuable information is locked 
up in the minds of their successors, our older members. 
This should be thrust out more into the open. It should 
permeate the minds of all of our officers and become the 
bases of their service life. Today, we have need of more 
scholars, writers and speakers, men who combine the bur- 
rowing attributes of the mole with the singing qualities of 
te Iark. More of our officers should become masters of 
research and of the art of expression. The efficiency of 
any organization is lessened to the extent that there is 
failure to diffuse in its personnel a proper understanding 
of the outstanding facts of its history. 

Many of us know that fear prevails in some naval 
circles that there is danger that any enlargement of the 
Marine Corps might facilitate its transfer from the juris- 
diction of the Navy Department. So the tendency in 
these times seems in the direction of the Marine Corps 
bearing a greater proportion of the necessary naval reduc- 
tions. It was once argued that because the German navy 
of pre-war days had no marines the American navy did 
not need them, but none knew then what was learned of 
the German fleet when the World War ended. The 


the Navy 


Germans had built their ships with one object in mind. 
It was to fight in the North Sea—nowhere else. Every- 
thing we regard as essential in equipment for the health 
and comfort of the crew the Germans omitted. The 
weight thus gained was used for armor and for armament. 
Their fleet had home bases only; no advanced base came 
within the German strategical study. They needed no 
Marines. With us, not until 1921, after the so-called 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ment, did naval bases assume the importance now given. 
American sea power is more than ever impressed with its 
weakness in naval bases. In consequence, the seizure and 
fortification of the advanced base has become of increased 
importance in American naval strategy. The advanced 
base unit to be furnished by the personnel of the Marine 
Corps as pert of the tactical organization of the United 
States Fleet, under control of its commander, has a value 
our naval strategists do not underestimate. The older 
members of the Marine Corps who understand the 
foundation stones upon which our Corps is erected are not 
numbered among those who see danger in an enlargement 
of the Marine Corps. We should be of the size commen- 
surate with our mission. And our mission of today is one 
primarily concerned in the maintenance of American sea 
power under conditions peculiarly American. No vulner- 
able spot will be found in our armour if we continue to 
maintain an inflexible loyalty to the ideals of the founders 
of our Corps. 

They, the Founding Fathers, stipulated in the law that 
gave the Marine Corps birth that it was created for sea 
service, that care should be taken to appoint or enlist in 
the marines only officers and men acquainted with mari- 
time affairs and so capable of performing efficient service 
at sea. It was sea service that brought us forth; it was 
for sea service that our existence has continued, and it 
will be lack of sea service that foreshadows our end. So 
long as we are faithful to this tradition, a tradition our 
very name (Marine) implies, our future presents no dull 
prospect. How many of us know that a President of the 
United States who in 1908 removed the marines from the 
service afloat justified his order by this statement: 

“IT do not hesitate to say that their downfall (meaning 
the Marines) is largely due to themselves. They have 
augmented to themselves such importance, and their influ- 
ence, which they have gained by pandering to every poli- 
tical influence, has given them such an abnormal position 
for the size of their Corps that they have simply invited 
their own destruction. I do not hesitate to say that they 
should be absorbed into the Army and no vestige of their 
organization should be allowed to remain.” 

The Marine Corps then, as now, represented a branch 
of the Navy small in number. What it so lacked was 
more than offset by the circumstance that it was, more 
perhaps than any other naval branch, rich in knowledge 
of its traditions. The source of its strength, or its influ- 
ence, lay in that its personnel believed in living faithful 
to these ideals. The problem ensuing from that Presi- 
dent’s action was thrust before the Congress of the United 
States. By a legislative act in 1909, sea service was re- 
stored to the marines. Renewed faith was thus affirmed 
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in the wisdom of the principles underlying the creation of 
the Corps while at the same time the marine was thus 
preserved to the Navy and to the Nation as an important 
component of the National Defense. The whole Navy 
and the Country has since rejoiced that such was done. 
But for that there might have been no Belleau Woods! 

But the purpose of this paper is not so much to recount 
the story of our bitter days. Its object is merely that of 
an endeavor to explain how such ideas should have 
prompted the mind of the President, our Commander-in- 
Chief, as a basis of his official actions. It will be, at the 
same time, my effort to draw contrast with conditions 
then and now as affecting the administration of the Navy. 
There has been some recent agitation with regard to the 
personnel of the General Board of the Navy. It has to 
do with the number of members of that Board. It touches 
the point as to whether certain ex-officio members had not 
better be dispensed with. Now the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps is one of those ex-officio members. It has 
not been advocated, however, that the Marine Corps shall 
thereby lose its proper representation on that august body. 
For ten years, from 1904 to 1914, no officer of the Marine 
Corps was a voting member, as now, of that Board. 

The General Board was created in 1900, with the late 
Admiral George Dewey as chairman. Then the late 
Brigadier General George C. Reid, U.S.M.C., the Adju- 
tant and Inspector of the Marine Corps, was the desig- 
nated member from the Marine Corps. He served until 
his retirement from active service in 1904. General Reid 
was a gentleman of rare attainments, a well informed 
officer of tact, and otherwise well qualified for that pecu- 
liar duty. He possessed for that object the confidence of 
both Admiral Dewey and the then Commandant of the 
Corps, the late Major General Charles Heywood, as well 
as the latter’s successor, Major General George F. Elliott, 
U.S.M.C., now retired. It must be understood here that 
General Reid’s selection for this important duty arose 
not from the fact that he was the Adjutant and Inspector 
of the Marine Corps; it was due, as stated, to his out- 
standing personal qualifications. 

The General Board of the Navy was established by 
orders of the Navy Department, dated March 13, 1900, 
to perform certain specific advisory duties, whlch included 
in the main formulation of policies dealing with naval 
operations, organization and kindred subjects contemplat- 
ing the employment of all elements of naval defense. 
There was no question at its institution but that the inclu- 
sion in its membership of a representative from the 
Marine Corps would be a distinct asset for the proper ful- 
fillment of its creative functions. 

It was largely due to the efforts of Rear Admiral 
Henry C. Taylor that the General Board was instituted. 
His was a persistent attempt to have naval affairs con- 
trolled by Navy experts and he held to the view that a 
representative from the Marine Corps should be appoint- 
ed to this Board. That the Navy, in formulating its 
policies, should utilize officers of the most conspicuous 
sagacity, the broadest experience, and the keenest of 
ability needs no argument. In the development of naval 
material and personnel in operating its various units, as 
part of a well coordinated war plan, the General Board 
was to act as a balance wheel. As a coordinating board to 
advise the Secretary of the Navy in matters relating to 
the development of the strategic functions of the U. S. 
Navy it was to be a most valuable instrument in naval 
administration. 


To repeat, there was no question when the General 
Board was instituted but that the Marine Corps should 
have representation in its list of members. When Ad- 
miral George Dewey on April 26, 1904, appeared before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he did not fail to express his views on this 
subject. They were in entire harmony with those of 
Admiral Taylor. The Marine Corps in his opinion should 
be represented on the General Board. 

During the early years of its life the General Board 
took under consideration, as bearing upon questions of 
naval policy, the size and composition of the fleet, the 
military characteristics of the various types, the numbers, 
etc., of the personnel, war plans, as well as many minor 
questions that were from time to time referred to it by 
the Secretary of the Navy. At no time in this period is it 
now recalled that the General Board of the Navy disposed 
of any questions concerning the status or employment of 
Marines in this relation in any manner, as the Marines 
saw it, but in accord with an enlightened naval policy. 

Upon the retirement of General Reid from active 
service, in 1904, question arose as to the designation to 
the General Board of a Marine Corps representative. Let 
it be remembered that that officer was not there in any 
ex-officio capacity, namely, as the Adjutant and Inspector 
of the Marine Corps. His successor, as Adjutant and 
Inspector of the Marine Corps, was not necessarily to be 
considered as his logical successor upon the General 
Soard. There was needed another officer of General 
Reid’s attainments. There is a lack of written evidence 
as to the controversial situation that then ensued. It was 
a family matter of our own and no record exists as to the 
precise circumstances. Suffice to say it was of such 
nature that the Marine Corps lost its further representa- 
tion on the General Board. For a period of ten years, 
commencing in 1904, the Corps, in consequence, played 
little or no part in the formulation of naval policies by 
the General Board. And some of the policies there evolv- 
ing touched the development and the employment of 
Marines as part of the naval establishment. Within this 
period of time a small group of very articulate, but at the 
same time misguided, officers of the Navy, not over 
friendly to the Marines, were able to develop an impor- 
tant policy embodying their views touching the sea service 
of Marines on first line ships. This resulted in the order 
of the President of the United States of 1908 removing 
the Marine from his service afloat. The statement of that 
President contains one sentence omitted from the previous 
quotation. Let that statement be in part repeated with the 
omission emphasized. He said: 

“I do not hesitate to say that they (the Marines) 
should be absorbed into the Army and no vestige of their 
organization should be <l!owed to remain. They cannot 
get along with the Navy and as a separate command with 
the Army the conditions would be intolerable.” 

The General Board of the Navy in this period hed 
endorsed the proposed policy with regard to the depriva- 
tion of the Marines of their sea service. When the Con- 
gress, in consequence, took under consideration the gen- 
eral question of the status of the Marine Corps, a newly 
created land force to remain under naval establishment, 
there was a member of the General Board, the late Rear 
Admiral Royal R. Ingersoll, who was named to attend 
the hearings. At their conclusion this officer, then well 
enlightened, asked permission to make a statement. He 
thereupon recanted for the General Board the views 
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previously expressed as to the wisdom of that policy. He 
had had the benefit of a wealth of information there dis- 
closed, and he did not hesitate to say that the movement 
was premature. He earnestly advocated the restoration 
at the hands of the Congress of sea service for the Ma- 
rine Corps. So much for the major question, but at the 
same time during these critical ten years, when the Marine 
Corps lacked the proper representation on the General 
Board, other minor questions concerning the employment 
of Marines either through that Board or elsewhere had for 
the time being become woven into departmental policy. 
In these matters the Marine Corps had played but little 
part. But, when charged with the duty of executing them, 
it had to represent for the Department’s notice conditions 
that had been overlooked. The questions so brought up 
had to be passed upon by the civilian head of the Navy 
Department, the Secretary of the Navy. In many of 
these cases he was without the proper, or disinterested, 
technical advice. In such controversial situations, is it to 
be wondered that the Marine Corps in those days could 
be looked upon other than as an organization that could 
not “get along with the Navy?” It was Admiral George 
Dewey, we were told, who endeavored to remove the last 
vestige of Presidential opposition to the continuation of 
the status of the Marine, as part of the naval establish- 
ment, as a distinctively sea soldier. The Admiral had 
stated publicly that had he had an expeditionary force of 
5,000 Marines at the time of his victory at Manila Bay 
there would, perhaps, have been no Philippine Insurrec- 
tion. Such a body of sea soldiers temporarily located in 
the area ashore under control of his ships would have 
been able to keep the situation there in the hands of 
Admiral Dewey and thus obviated in their inception the 
difficulties that later brought about the Philippine Insur- 
rection. The Marine Corps as a naval asset in situations 
of this sort lies in the circumstance that with its assistance 
unity of command is vested in the supreme naval com- 
mander afloat. It is well known that with the arrival of 
the first contingent of the Army in the Philippines, Ad- 
miral Dewey lacked the power to control or even influence 
the conduct of the insurrectionist forces he had assisted in 
establishing there to further the operations of the United 
States against Spanish authority in the Philippines. 

After the restoration of the Marines to service afloat, 
July 1, 1909, effort was made to have written a rational 
policy touching the status of the Marine Corps. The 
President who had removed them had stated their restora- 
tion to sea was not dictated by military policy. Even the 
enactment of the Congress on the subject had been con- 
tested as to its constitutionality. However, in one of the 
papers presented to the Congress by the Honorable George 
Von L. Meyer, the then Secretary of the Navy, the de- 
partmental policy was re-stated in the following terms : 

“This Corps is primarily an adjunct of the Navy to be 
used as a mobile force, stationed on board ship, in home 
ports, and at advanced bases, always ready to act in con- 
junction with the Navy in preserving order beyond the 
territorial limits and in occupying strategic points in ad- 
vance of the Army when to move the Army would 
oceasion war. The number on shore is based on the nec- 
essary brigade organization. The number afloat provides 
a full detachment for each of the large ships of the fleet. 
Sea service is necessary to keep the Corps in touch with 
naval conditions.” 

The author of these words was Captain Roy C. Smith 
of the Navy, now retired. The Congress, with this in- 


formation before it, added to the strength of the Corps. 
These views, in this way, became those expressing a na- 
tional governmental policy. This, however, did not end 
the controversy. In 1912, with the advent to the Navy 
Department, as one of the then Council of Aids that con- 
trolled naval administration, of the most prominent officer 
of that so-called misguided group antagonistic to the Ma- 
rine Corps, the question of sea service of the Marines 
was again revived. In July, 1913, the General Board of 
the Nevy made a definite and conclusive report on the 
subject. That has set at rest, apparently for all time, this 
controversial question. Unquestionably the American 
Navy more than any other needs Marines. Their service 
at sea on the first line ships indoctrinates in them the 
essentizls of the sea habit. For the Marine officer afloat 
there are educational advantages enjoyed in his intimate 
contact with other naval officers of his own grade. This 
tends to make of the Marine Corps a mobile force of sea 
soldiers accustomed to naval conditions, and of such an 
indoctrinated personnel as is ideal for the prime mission 
of the Corps, the organization of the tactical advanced base 
force under the unquestioned control of the supreme naval 
commander afloat. 

But the question as to the conditions which brought 
about this situation, so happily disposed of, was still un- 
settled. The Marine Corps had no representative on the 
General Board of the Navy. Despite the well-known 
views of Admiral Dewey no Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, especially one who had lived through this critical 
period, was disposed to propose himself as a prospective 
member of or to have his office represented on the General 
Board. Major General William F. Biddle, U.S.M.C., 
then occupied the office of Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. He was a “primero de Mayo”; he had served as 
the fleet Marine officer of that squadron under Commodore 
George Dewey that had destroyed the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Montijo at Manila Bay on May 1, 1898. The 
days of General Biddle’s administration having been con- 
troversial times, his official life at Headquarters Marine 
Corps had not been wholly pleasant. In such circum- 
stances it occurred to him that he could create such a 
situation that might logically restore to the Marine Corps 
is former representation on the General Board. General 
Biddle had been appointed Commandant of the Marine 
Corps so to serve for the remainder of his active service 
—he was not due to be retired until 1917. He had been 
selected for his high office under a former administration. 
It had been proposed in 1913 that the law governing the 
term of service of the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
be changed. The person to be selected was to serve for 
four years only and he was to be considered removable 
at the discretion of the Executive, a rule that has since 
been enacted into the statutes. General Biddle by filing 
application for voluntary retirement could in good taste 
propose, upon his retirement being effected, that any suc- 
cessor of his selected by the administration then in power 
should be represented on the General Board of the Navy. 
It was this thought more than all else that prompted Gen- 
eral Biddle to seek voluntary retirement in the fall of 
1913. When this determination was reached, General 
Biddle confided his purpose in this writer. This pro- 
posal, his last official act, was reduced to writing. It is 
dated February 24, 1914, the day of his retirement. The 
pertinent paragraphs of this communication read as 
follows: 

“1. The Department’s approval of my application 
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dated November 3, 1913, for voluntary retirement, 
presages the termination on the 24th of my active duty of 
nearly thirty-nine years in the naval service. During this 
long period my experience has included duty afloat in 
peace, and in active fleet operations in war, as well as on 
shore in times of tranquility, and in command of expedi- 
tionary forces of Marines in the field in active operations 
against hostile troops. It further includes three y ars’ 
incumbency of the office of Major General Commandant 
—the highest gift that may come to an officer of this 
Corps. 

“2. As Major General Commandant it has been my 
duty to be concerned in the larger questions of Naval 
administration touching the Marine Corps. It is but nat- 
ural that these opportunities should have resulted in well- 
moulded opinions with respect to the Marines and their 
usefulness to the service. The Navy, without question, 
needs the Marines, and without an adequate Marine Corps 
its value, not only for war, but as an agent for the preser- 
vation of peace, would be materially reduced. 

“3. In recent years there have been formulated and 
adopted, and sometimes reversed, certain policies with 
respect to the Marine Corps, its duties and its organiza- 
tion. Some of these measures seem to me vitally to con- 
cern the future of the Marine Corps with respect to its 
status and efficiency as a coordinate branch of the naval 
service. 

eo ee ae 

“4, All policies and measures as adopted, the Marine 
Corps is now endeavoring, and will, without doubt, con- 
tinue to endeavor most loyally to fulfill, but it seems most 
highly proper and pertinent here to state that the Marine 
Corps, as a part of the Navy, ought not to continue to 
occupy that position of isolation with respect to naval 
administration that has heretofore obtained. The Navy, 
as a whole, needs a better understanding as to the Marine 
Corps, and at the same time the Marine Corps needs a 
like understanding of the Navy. Each should know the 
common aim of all. The Marine Corps can never realize 
its highest efficiency as a branch of the Navy under a 
system of naval administration which excludes it from 
being well grounded in proper naval doctrine—which 
prevents its officers from possessing intelligent initiative 
in matters of naval policy, and which restricts the formu- 
lation of policy to methods that fail to produce proper 
coordination of effort and unity of action as between the 
Marine Corps and the Navy. 

“5. It should be stated here, with reservation, that it 
is essential that the Marine Corps should perform its 
functions in the formulation of naval policy and thereby 
clearly understand the purpose of such policy. To this 
end it seems now, above all things, necessary that the 
General Board of the Navy should cease in its personnel 
to be composed exclusively of line officers of the Navy. 
The Marine Corps consists of a personnel of a strength 
almost one-fifth of that of the entire naval establishment. 
It includes in its personnel commissioned officers of ex- 
perience, devoted to the best interests of the Navy, whose 
educational and other professional attainments are com- 
parable to like qualifications possessed by the distinguished 
members of the General Board of the Navy, and it is 
believed the powers and limitations of the Corps, as a 
part of the Navy, as well as its needs, will be better 
understood, and its use made more effective, if an officer 
of that Corps it attached to that Board. The Marine 
Corps stands ready, willing, and most anxious faithfully 


to fulfill its distinctive purpose as a coordinate part of 
the Navy. The greatest need of the service, in so far as 
the Marine Corps is concerned, is that it should be a 
Corps responsive to well-considered and enlightened naval 
policy. Well-considered and enlightened naval policy, to 
which the Marine Corps may respond in its every root 
and branch, may only obtain when the General Board of 
the Navy includes in its personnel a proper representative 
from the Marine Corps.” 

This communication General Biddle handed, on its 
date, to the then Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels. This was when he called to bid the 
Secretary goodbye. General Biddle likewise called to 
pay his respects and give his adieu to his former com- 
mander, Admiral George Dewey, then Chairman of the 
General Board. He told Admiral Dewey of the nature 
of this letter and of the circumstances that had brought 
it forth. The Secretary of the Navy held this paper for a 
few days. He then handed it to the late Rear Admiral 
Victor Blue, Chief of Bureau of Navigation. On March 
6, 1914, that Bureau placed an endorsement thereon, 
wherein Admiral Blue had signed himself as “Acting Aid 
for Personnel.”” That endorsement recommended that the 
Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps be made 
ex-officio a member of the General Board of the Navy to be 
present at all sessions when matters directly affecting the 
Marine Corps were under consideration and to have the 
right to discuss the same and to vote thereon. The then 
Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
has left with us the following account of his action upon 
this important matter. Here are his words: 

“The story of the Marines in the World War not only 
gives glory to the Navy and to our country, but has won 
the gratitude of all who fought for world liberty. From 
the beginning of my administration as Secretary of the 
Navy no branch of the Navy has received more encour- 
agement from me than the Marines. What they have done 
in war and peace justifies my high opinion of them and 
their importance in all operations. 

“Not long after I came into office I issued an order, 
after conference with Admiral Dewey, making the Major 
General Commandant of the Marine Corps an ex-officio 
member of the General Board. I must say that this action 
was taken contrary to the views of some of the council of 
aids, who argued that none but line officers should have 
membership on the General Board. My reply to them 
was that, inasmuch as the Marines made up one-fifth of the 
Navy, and no landing or other operations were carried on 
without Marine participation, it was of the highest impor- 
tance that the other members of the General Board should 
have frequent conferences with the head of the Marine 
Corps and that the major general of that Corps should 
have full membership instead of merely being called in to 
furnish information. When I told Admiral Dewey that | 
had in mind making this addition to the General Board, he 
said it was an excellent idea and added, ‘I wonder it was 
never done before’.” 

The story of any sacrifice constitutes always the im- 
pulse in others to emulate such a deed. Whether it be 
one on the field of battle or in a less conspicuous circum- 
stance elsewhere, it remains an act of devotion represent- 
ing th acme of human accomplishment. Men cannot fail 
to be exalted in the recital of the circumstances connected 
with such an act. Major General William P. Biddle’s 
self-immolation in the interests of better administration 
in the Navy should not be forgotten. The entire Marine 
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Corps has thereby become responsive to enlightened naval 
policy. A policy of this nature means, in so far as interior 
naval administration is concerned, one taking in the views 
of the whole naval service. For the past fourteen years, 
as a result of this action, the water tight bulkheads past 
conditions erected between the Marine Corps and the 
other branches of the naval establishment have to a great 
extent become broken down. There is a mutual under- 
standing of the common aim of all. From such a condition 
coordination in effort follows. That the Marine Corps’ 
participation in this way in the work of the General Board 
should not end is the earnest wish, it is believed, of the 
most thoughtful officers of the naval service. We Marines 
cannot live without the Navy. The American Navy has 
the greatest of need for the Marines. Its successful mis- 
sion to defend our shores cannot be hoped for without 
them. No other nation in maintaining its sea power is 
confronted with conditions like those that obtain with 
America. Our fortified naval bases beyond American 
shores are insignificant in number. We cannot maintain 
our fleet distant from our shores, in readiness to give 
battle, except through the efficient operation of advanced 
base forces. There lies the true mission of the Marine 
Corps. Their sea service on first line ships with the sea 
habit there acquired is essential for the fulfillment of 
this object. 


The Managua Disaster 
(Continued from page 17) 
INJURED 

Colonel Frederic L. Bradman, U.S.M.C., Second 
Brigade Commander, incised wound of scalp, caused 
by falling ceiling in his office. 

First Lieutenant James L. Denham, U.S.M.C., 
scalp wound, caused by falling material. 

Major Robert L. Denig, U.S.M.C., fracture of right 
leg. 

"hh First Sergeant Robert G. 
injuries. 

First Sergeant Charles Davis, U.S.M.C., contusion. 
left ankle. 

Sergeant McKinley D. Hoskin, U.S.M.C., injuries 
to face, head and back. 

Private Jack A. LaPlante, U.S.M.C., burns, face 
and trunk. 

Sergeant Hugo A. Makus, U.S.M.C., body bruises. 
_ Gunnery Sergeant George Occhionero, U.S.M.C., 
fracture and dislocation of right hip. 

Sergeant Quitman W. Owens, U.S.M.C., contusion 
of shoulder, from falling debris of building. 

Gunnery Sergeant Louis Rossich, U.S.M.C., severe 
scalp wounds and fractured ribs. 

Corporal Lester F. Thom, U.S.M.C., compound 
fracture of right leg. 

Irving A. Lindberg, Collector General of Nicara- 
guan Customs, injury to leg and knee. 

The President of Nicaragua, General Jose Maria 
Moncada, gave high praise and thanks to the officers 
and enlisted men of the Second Brigade of Marines, 
to the officers and men of the U. S. Navy medical de- 
tachment serving with the Brigade, to the commander 
of the Special Service Squadron, U. S. Navy, and to 
the captain and crew of the U.S.S. Lexington, and to 
the officers and enlisted men of the Guardia Nacional 


Crawford, internal 


de Nicaragua for the courageous and gallant work 
performed in aiding the sufferers from the earthquake, 
caring for the injured and wounded, and policing the 
city after the disaster to prevent spread of fire and 
looting of damaged houses and places of business. 
He also commended the assistance rendered by a 
detachment of the U. S. Engineers of the Nicaraguan 
Survey Commission, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dan I. Sultain, C.E., U.S.A., which 
came by train from Granada to aid in the rescue work 
and in extinguishing fires resulting from the quake. 

Officials, residents and visitors to Managua all 
render high praise to the Marines, the Guardia Na- 
cional and the representatives of the American Red 
Cross for their excellent work of rescue and rehabilita- 
tion following the disaster. 

The work of repairing damaged houses and erect- 
ing others to take the place of those entirely destroyed 
is progressing slowly, the streets have all been en- 
tirely cleared, sewers and water pipe lines repaired 
and the lighting system re-established over much of 
the disturbed area, but it will be a long time before 
the capital city of Nicaragua recovers from the ruin 
caused by the earthquake of March 31, 1931, the worst 
disaster of its kind that has ever visited Nicaragua. 
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For Valor 


It has been the custom of all ‘nations since ancient 
times for Governments to recognize special acts of gal- 
lantry upon the field of battle, marked devotion to duty in 
the service of the country and long and faithful service 
in the various branches of the army and navy by granting 
special honors and by conferring medals and decorations. 

These medals and decorations are proudly worn and 
highly prized by the recipients as a visible evidence of 
service well done, and they are often handed down to 
posterity as valued heirlooms. 

The founders of our American Government, however, 
looked with distrust upon anything that savored of 
monarchial customs and as 
a result they embodied 1 
the Constitution a_ para- 
graph expressing this dis- 
trust: 

“No title of nobility shall 
be granted by the United 
States ; and no person hold- 
ing any office of profit or 
trust under them shall, with- 
out the consent of Con- 
gress, accept of any pres- 
ent, emolument, office or 
title of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or 
foreign state.” 

This barred the person- 
nel of the armed forces of 
the United States from ac- 
cepting any medals or dec- 
orations from any foreign 
government without the ex- 
press authority of Con- 
gress, and it also tended to 
make any medals or deco- 
rations unpopular in the 
United States. 

In the early days of the 
United States Congress 
from time to time passed resolutions giving the thanks of 
Congress or of the Government to notable commanders 
who had achieved marked success in battles on land or sea 
Such resolutions often provided that a medal be struck 
commemorating such memorable occasions, but these 
medals were not designed or intended to be worn upon 
the uniform but rather to be displayed in museum cases. 

So strong was this feeling engendered by the original 
paragraph in the Constitution which has been quoted above 
that it was not until 1861, eighty-five years after the 
Declaration of Independence, that the Congress authorized 
an official medal to be conferred upon the personnel of 
th Naval Service. This decoration was styled the Medal 
of Honor and it was to be “bestowed upon such petty 
officers, seamen, landsmen and marines as shall most dis- 
tinguish themselves by their gallantry in action and other 
seamenlike qualities during the present war.” 

This was during the early days of the great Civil War 
and the resolution was enacted pursuant to a recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy at the time, Gideon 
Welles, in accordance with the recommendations of some 


U. S. Navy 





of the prominent officers of the Navy of that date. The 
act was approved December 21, 1861, and hence that date 
marks the first authority of our government for conferring 
medals or decorations upon the personnel of the Naval 
Service. It should be noted that officers were not included 
in this provision of the Congress. 

The original Medal of Honor was designed by A. C. 
Paquet, and it consisted of a five-pointed star of bronze 
(or gun metal) bearing a star-rimmed medallion of 
Minerva driving before her shield the figure of Discord. 
The medal was suspended by an anchor from the lower 
buckle of a ribbon having a blue band over thirteen vertical 

stripes of red and white al- 
ternating. The ribbon was 
attached at the top and bot- 


tom to buckles of bronze, 
the lower buckle bearing a 
star. 


From the date of its first 
authorization until 1913 the 


medal and its susnending 
ribbon were worn on_ the 


left breast. In 1913 orders 
were issued prescribing that 
the Medal of Honor be 
worn suspended from a rib- 
bon worn around the neck 
This ribbon is of light blue 
with a cluster of thirteen 
white stars where it is 
passed through the suspend- 
ing ring of the medal. 

In 1862 an Act of Con- 
gress prescribed that sea- 
men might be promoted to 
the grade of warrant offi- 
cers and granted a medal of 
honor for “distinguishing 
themselves in battle or ex- 
traordinary heroism in the 
line of their profession,” 
and the payment of a money gratuity was also provided 
for the recipients of such medals. In 1864 a like provision 
was enacted into law by the Congress. This latter law did 
not confine the acts described to the period of the Civil 
War 

In 1901 the Congress passed.a further law providing 
for the granting of a Medal of Honor and accompanying 
gratuity to any enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps 
who shall have distinguished himself in battle or displayed 
extraordinary heroism in the line of his profession.” It 
will be noted that the provisions of this law continued 
to confine the granting of the medal to the enlisted person- 
nel of the Naval Service. 

In 1904 a joint resolution of Congress authorized the 
issue of duplicate medals of honor in cases where the 
originals had been lost or destroyed. This law specifically 
mentions “officers” as the recipients of such medals. 

The act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, approved March 
3, 1915, empowers the President of the United States to 

rard a suitable Medal of Honor to any officer of the 
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Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard who shall have dis- 
tinguished himself in battle or displayed extraordinary 
heroism in the line of his profession. 

In an Act of Congress approved April 27, 1916, the 
Congress provided for the publication of a “Roll of 
Honor” by the Navy Department to contain the names of 
all members of the Naval personnel upon whom the 
Medal of Honor had been conferred. This act also con- 
tained several provisions regarding the issue and wearing 
of the medal. 

Finally, on February 4, 1919, and Act of Congress 
was approved providing for the award of Medals of 
Honor, distinguished service medals and Navy crosses, 
and designating to whom and in what manner all of these 
awards should be made. This law authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present, in the name of Con- 
gress, a Medal of Honor to any person who, while in the 
naval service of the United States, shall, in action involv- 
ing actual conflict with the enemy, distinguish himself 
conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty and without detri- 
ment to the mission of his command or the command to 
which attached. 

The provisions of this law limit the acts for which 
the Medal of Honor may be conferred far more than was 
formerly the case, the object of this being to enhance the 
value of the decoration and make it more difficult to win 
and hence more valuable as an expression of the highest 
commendation from the Government of the United States 
as represented by the “President of the United States in 
the name of Congress.” The Medal of Honor thus be- 
comes on a par with the British Victoria Cross, and is 
truly the highest award that can be made in our Naval 
Service. 

Following the enactment of the law of 1919, above 
referred to, a new Medal of Honor for the Navy was 
adopted from the designs of Tiffany and Company of 
New York. This medal is of gold in the form of a cross 
superimposed upon a wreath of leaves. The center of 
the cross bears the arms of the United States, framed by 
the inscription, “United States Navy, 1917-1918,” and each 
arm of the cross bears an anchor. This medal is sus- 
pended from a ribbon with thirteen white stars on a light 
blue field, the ribbon being suspended from a gold bar 
bearing the single word “Valour.” 

The new Medal of Honor is also worn at the neck as 
a pendant, but in contrast to the o!d medal, which is sus- 
pended direct from the ribbon band worn around the neck, 
the new medal is suspended from the band by means of 
its own ribbon and bar. 

The service ribbon bar worn in lieu of the medal itself 
is of light blue ribbon bearing a cluster of white stars. 

In order that the reader may have a clear picture of 
the laws providing for the award of the Medal of Honor, 
the highest decoration conferred by the United States 
Government, the provisions on the subject contained in 
the Revised Statutes are quoted hereafter for consultation 
and reference. 


[Iextract from the act to promote the efficiency of the 
Navy. | 
Section 7. And it ts further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Navy be, and is hereby, authorized to cause 
two hundred medals of honor to be prepared with suitable 
emblematic devices which shall be bestowed upon such 
petty officers, seamen, landsmen, and marines as_ shall 


most distinguish themselves by their gallantry in action 
and other seamanlike qualities during the present war. 
Approved December 21, 1861. 


[| -xtract from the act to establish and equalize the grade 
of line officers of the United States Navy. ] 
Section 10. And be it further enacted, That * * * 
seamen distinguishing themselves in battle or by extra- 
ordinary heroism in the line of their profession may be 
promoted to forward warrant officers or acting master’s 
mates, as they may best be qualified, upon the recom- 
mendation of their commanding officer, approved by the 
flag officer and the Department. Upon such promotion 
they shall receive a gratuity of one hundred dollars and a 
medal of honor to be prepared by the Navy Department. 


Approved July 16, 1862. 


[| Extract from the act to appoint certain officers of the 
Navy. | 

Section 3. And be it further enacted, That * * * 
seamen distinguishing themselves in battle or by extraor- 
dinary heroism in the line of their profession may be pro- 
moted to forward warrant officers or acting master’s mates, 
as they may be best qualified, upon the recommendation 
of their commanding officer, approved by the flag officer 
and the Department. Upon such promotion they shall 
receive a gratuity of one hundred dollars and a medal of 
honor to be prepared by the Navy Department. 

Approved May 17, 1864. 


AN ACT For the reward of enlisted men of the Navy or 
Marine Corps. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Amrica in Congress as- 
sembled, That any enlisted man of the Navy or Marine 
Corps who shall have distinguished himself in battle or 
displayed extraordinary heroism in the line of his profes- 
sion shall, upon recommendation of his commanding 
officer, approved by the flag officer and the Secretary of 
the Navy, receive a gratuity and medal of honor as pro- 
vided for seamen in section fourteen hundred and seven 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Approved March 3, 1901. 


| Public Resolution No. 23.] 

JOINT RESOLUTION Authorizing the issue of dupli- 
cate medals where the originals have been lost or destroyed. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That in any case where the President of the United States 
has heretofore, under any act or resolution of Congress, 
caused any medal to be made and presented to any officer 
or person in the United States on account of distinguished 
or meritorious service, on a proper showing made by such 
person to the satisfaciton of the President that such medal 
has been lost or destroyed through no fault of the bene- 
ficiary, and that diligent search has been made therefor, 
the President is hereby authorized to cause to be prepared 
and delivered to such person a duplicate of such medal, the 
cost of which shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved April 15, 1904. 

[Extract from “An act making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
for other purposes.” | 

The President of the United States is hereby em- 
powered to prepare a suitable medal of honor to be 
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awarded to any officer of the Navy, Marine Corps, or 

Coast Guard who shall have distinguished himself in 

battle or displayed extraordinary heroism in the line of his 

profession. 

Approved March 3, 1915. 

AN ACT To establish in the War Department and in the 
Navy Department, respectfully, a roll designated as 
“the Army and Navy medal of honor roll,” and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That there is hereby established in the War De- 
partment and Navy Department, respectfully, a_ roll 
designated as “the Army and Navy medal of honor roll.” 
Upon written application made to the Secretary of the 
proper department, and subject to the conditions and re- 
quirements hereinafter contained, the name of each sur- 
viving person who has served in the military or naval 
service of the United States in anv war, who has attained 
or shall attain the age of sixty-five vears, and who has 
been awarded a medal of honor for having in action in- 
volving actual conflict with an enemy distinguished him- 
self conspiciously by gallantry or intrepidity, at the risk 
of his life, above and beyond the call of duty, and who 
was honorably discharged from service by muster out, 
resignation, or otherwise, shall be, by the Secretary of the 
proper department, entered and recorded on said roll. Ap- 
plications for entry on said roll shall be made in such form 
and under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the 
Wer Department and Navy Department. respectfully, and 
proper blanks and instructions shall be, by the proper 
Secretary furnished without charge upon request made 
by any person claiming the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the dutv of the Secretary of 
War and of the Secretary of the Navv to carry this act 
into effect and to decide whether each applicant. under 
this act. in his department is entitled to the benefit of this 
act. If the official award of the medal of honor to the 
applicent. or the official notice to him thereof. shall appear 
to show that the medal of honor was awarded to the an- 
plicant for such an act as is required by the provisions of 
this act, it shall be deemed sufficient to entitle the appli- 
ant to such special pension without further investigation. 
Otherwise all official correspondence, orders, reports, re- 
commendations, requests, and other evidence now on file 
in any public office or department shall be considered. A 
certificate of service and of the act of heroism, gallantry. 
bravery, or intrepidity for which the medal of honor wes 
awarded, and of enrollment under this act, and of the right 
of the special pensioner to be entitled to and to receive the 
special pension herein granted, shall be furnished each 
person whose name shell be so entered on said roll. The 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall de- 
liver to the Commissioner of Pensions a certified copy of 
each of such of said certificates as he may issue, as afore- 
said, and the same shall be full and sufficient authority to 
the Commissioner of Pensions for the payment by him 
to the beneficiary named in each such certificate the 
special pension herein provided for. 

Sec. 3. That each such surviving person whose name 
shall have been entered on said roll in accordance with 
this act shall be entitled to and shall receive and be paid 
by the Commissioner of Pensions, in the Department of 
the Interior, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, a special pension 
of $10 per month for life, payable quarter yearly. The 





Commissioner of Pensions shall make all necessary rules 
and regulations for making payment of such special pen- 
sions to the beneficiaries thereof. 

Such special pension shall begin on the day that such 
person shall file his application for enrollment on said roll 
in the office of the Secretary of War or of the Secretary 
of the Navy after the passage and approval of this act, and 
shall continue during the life of the beneficiary. 

Such special pension shall not deprive any such special 
pensioner of any other pension or of any benefit, right, or 
privilege to which he is or may hereafter be entitled under 
any existing or subsequent law, but shall be in addition 
thereto. 

The special pension allowed under this act shall not be 
subject to any attachment, execution, levy, tax, lien, or 
detention under any process whatever. 

Sec. 4. That in case any person has been awarded two 
or more mdeals of honor, he shall not be entitled to and 
shall not receive more than one such special pension. 

Rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 

Approved April 27, 1916. 

[ Pusttc—No 253—65tTH Concress. | 
[H. R. 12194.] 

AN ACT To provide for the award of medals of honor, 
distinguished-service medals, and Navy crosses, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to present, in the name of Con- 
gress, a medal of honor to any person who, while in the 
naval service of the United States, shall, in action in- 
volving actual conflict with the enemy, distinguish himself 
conspiciously by gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty and without detri- 
ment to the mission of his command or the command to 
which attached. 

Sec. 2. That the President be, and he hereby is, 
further authorized to present, but not in the name of Con- 
gress, a distinguished-service medal of appropriate design 
and a ribbon, together with a rosette or other device to be 
worn in lieu thereof, to any person who, while in the naval 
service of the United States, since the sixth day of April, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, has distinguished, or who 
hereafter shall distinguish, himself by exceptionally meri- 
torious service to the Government in a duty of great 
responsibility. 

Sec. 3. That the President be, and he hereby is, fur- 
ther authorized to present, but not in the name of Congress, 
a Navy cross of appropriate design and a ribbon, together 
with a rosette or other device to be worn in lieu thereof, 
to any person who, while in the naval service of the United 
States, since the sixth day of April, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, has distinguished, or who shall hereafter dis- 
tinguish, himself by extraordinary heroism or dis- 
tinguished service in the line of his profession, such 
heroism or service not being sufficient to justify the award 
of a medal of honor or a distinguished-service medal. 

Sec. 4. That each enlisted or enrolled person of the 
naval service to whom is awarded a medal of honor, dis- 
tinguished-service medal, or a Navy cross shall, for each 
such award, be entitled to additional pay at the rate of 
$2 per month from the date of the distinguished act or 
service on which the award is based, and each bar, or other 
suitable emblem or insignia, in lieu of a medal of honor, 
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distinguished-service medal, or Navy cross, as hereinafter 
provided for, shall entitled him to further additional pay 
at the rate of $2 per month from the date of the dis- 
tinguished act or service for which the bar is awarded, 
and such additional pay shall continue throughout his 
active service, whether such service shall or shall not be 
continuous. 

Sec. 5. That no more than one medal of honor or one 
distinguished-service medal or one Navy cross shall be 
issued to any one person; but for each succeeding deed or 
service sufficient to justify the award of a medal of honor 
or a distinguished-service medal or Navy cross, respect- 
fully, the President may award a suitable bar, or other 
suitable emblem or insignia, to be worn with the decora- 
tion. and the corresponding rosette or other device. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to expend from the appropriation “Pay of the 
Navy” of the Navy Department so much as may be neces- 
sary to defray the cost of the medals of honor, dis- 
tinguished-service medals, and Navy crosses, and bars, 
emblems, or insignia herein provided for. and so much as 
mav be necessary to replace any medals, crosses, bars, 
emblems, or insignia as are herein or may heretofore have 
been provided for: Provided That such replacement shal 
be made only in those cases where the medal of honor, 
distinguished-service medal, or Navy cross, or bar, emblem 
or insignia presented under the provisions of this or any 
other act shall have been lost, destroved, or rendered unfit 
for use without fault or neglect on the part of the person 
to whom it was awarded, and shall be made without charge 
therefor. 

Sec. 7. That, except as otherwise prescribed herein, 
no medal of honor, distinguished-service medal, Navy 
cross, or bar or other suitable emblem or insignia in lieu 
of either of said medals or of said cross, shall be issued to 
any person after more than five years from the date of the 
act or service justifying the award thereof nor unless a 
specific statement or report distinctly setting forth the 
act or distinguished service and suggesting or recommend- 
ing official recognition thereof shall have been made bv his 
naval superior through official channels at the time of the 
act or service or within three vears thereafter. 

Sec. 8. That in case an individual who shall distinguish 
himself dies before the making of the award to which he 
may be entitled the award may nevertheless be made and 
the medal or cross or the bar or other emblem or insignia 
presented within five vears from the date of the act or 
service justifving the award thereof to such representa- 
tive of the deceased as the President may designate: 
Provided, That no medal or cross or no bar or other 
emblem or insignia shall be awarded or presented to anv 
individual or to the representative of any individual whose 
entire service subsequent to the time he distinguished him- 
self shall not have been honorable: Provided further. That 
in cases of persons now in the naval service for whom 
the award of the medal of honor has been recommended 
in full compliance with then existing regulations, but on 
eccount of services which, though insufficient fully to 
justify the award of the medal of honor, appears to have 
been such as to justify the award of the distinguished- 
service medal or Navy cross hereinbefore provided for, 
such cases may be considered and ected upon under the 
provision of this act authorizing the award of the dis- 
tinguished-service medal and Navy cross notwithstanding 
that said services may have been rendered more than five 
years before said cases shall have been considered as 


authorized by this proviso, but all consideration or any 
action upon any of said cases shall be based exclusively 
upon official records now on file in the Navy Department. 

Sec. 9. That the President be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to delegate, under such conditions, regulations, 
and limitations as he shall prescribe, to flag officers who 
are commanders in chief or commanding on important 
independent duty the power conferred upon him by this 
act to award the Navy cross; and he is further authorized 
to make from time to time any and all rules, regulations, 
and orders which he shall deem necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act and to execute the full 
purpose and intention thereof. 

Approved February 4, 1919. 


The records show that two Medals of Honor have 
been conferred in twelve cases. The names of these 
recipients of two medals together with the places and 
dates of the acts for which the awards were made is 
as follows: 

JOHN COOPER, Coxswain, U. S. Navy; Mobile 
Bay, August 5, 1864, and Mobile, April 26, 1865. 

PATRICK MULLEN, Boatswain, U. S. Navy; 
Mattox Creek, March 17, 1865, and aboard the U. S. 
S. Don, May 1, 1865. 

ALBERT WEISBOGLE, Captain of the Mizzen- 
top. U. S. Navy; U. S. S. Benecia, January 11, 1874, 
and U. S. S. Plymouth, April 27, 1876. 

DANIEL DALY, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps; 
Battle of Peking, China, August 14, 1900, and battles 
at Fort Dipite and Fort Riviere, Haiti, October 22, 1915, 
and November 17, 1915. 

JOHN McCLOY, Chief Boatswains Mate, U. S. 
Navy; Peking Relief Expedition, China, June, 1900, 
and capture of Vera Cruz, Mexico, April 22, 1914. 

SMEDLEY D. BUTLER, Major, U. S. Marine 
Corps; capture of Vera Cruz, Mexico, April 22, 1914, 
and battle of Fort Riviere, Haiti, November 17, 1915. 

TOHN KING, Water Tender, U. S. Navy; U. S. S. 


Vicksburg, May 29, 1901, and U. S. S. Salem, Septem- 
ber 13, 1909. 
In the following five cases the recipients were 


awarded for the same exploit a Navy Medal of Honor 
and an Army Medal of Honor. 

ERNEST A. JANSON, Gunnery Sergeant, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Chateau, France, June 6, 1918. 

LOUIS CUKELA, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps, 
battle in the Foret de Retz, Villers Cotterets, France, July 
18, 1918. 

JOHN JOSEPH KELLY, Private, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge, France, October 
31, 1918. 

MATE] KOCAK, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps, 
battle at Villers Cotterets, France, July 18, 1918. 

JOHN HENRY PRUITT, Corporal, U. S. Marine 
Corps, battle of Blanc Mont Ridge, France, October 
3, 1918. 

The “Roll of Honor’’ for the Naval Service, published 
in accordance with the Act of Congress cited above, con- 
tains the names of seven hundred and sixty-two officers 
and enlisted men of the U. S. Navy and Marine Corps 
who have received the award of the Medal of Honor 
during the seventy years that have passed since the first 
authorization of the medal. However, during that period 
seven hundred and seventy-four of these medals have 
actually been awarded, since in twelve separate instances a 
second medal has been conferred upon the same person. 
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On its title page the “Roll of Honor” is described as 
a “Record of the Medals of Honor issued to the officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, under authority of the Congress of the United 
States, for deeds of gallantry and heroism in times of 
war and peace.” 

The further comment contained on the title page is 
thought worthy of recital here. It reads: 

“This record of the personnel who have shed luster 
upon the service by upholding the honor of the flag in 
storm and battle, by their devotion to the country and each 
other, and by their unselfishness in risking their own lives 
to save others, is especially commended to the rising 
generation of American seamen, that they may emulate 
the deeds of their heroic predecessors, and maintain the 
high standard of gallantry which has always character- 
ized the personnel of the United States Naval Service.” 

The first entry on the Roll of Honor reads: 


“TOHN M. ADAMS. 


Sergeant, United States Marine Corps, for dis- 
tinguished conduct in the presence of the enemy in battle 
near Tientsin, China, July 13, 1900.” 


The last entry in the Roll of Honor at this time reads: 


“CHRISTIAN F. SCHILT. 


First Lieutenant, U. S. M. C. for extraordinary 
heroism in the face of the enemy, distinguished by con- 
spicious gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life 
above and beyond the call of duty. On the 6th, 7th and 
Sth of January, 1928, at Quilali, Nicaragua, during the 
progress of an insurrection in that country, Lieutenant 
Schilt, then a member of a marine expedition which had 
suffered severe losses in killed and wounded, volunteered 
under almost impossible conditions to evacuate the 
wounded by air and transport a relief commanding officer 
to assume charge of a very serious situation. Lieutenant 
Schilt bravely undertook this dangerous and vitally im- 
portant task and by taking off a total of ten times in the 
rough rolling street of the partially burned village, under 
hostile infantry fire on each occasion, succeeded by almost 
superhuman skill, combined with personal courage of the 
highest order, in accomplishing his mission, thereby 
actually saving three lives and bringing supplies and suc- 
cor to others in desperate need.” 

Thus the personnel of the Marine Corps have the 
honor of heading the Roll of Honor with an act of valor 
performed by an enlisted man in far away China when the 
allied troops of the United States and the nations of 
Europe marched to the relief of their beleaguered nation- 
als in the Chinese capital at Peking. 

Likwise the old Corps has the honor of upholding 
the long list of those decorated “For Valor” with the name 
of an officer aviator whose remarkable skill backed by 
his gallant daring made it possible for him to save the 
lives of his wounded comrades in arms who were hard 
pressed by a superior force of enemy bandits in tropical 
Central America. 

Between the names of these two gallant Marines there 
are the names of seven hundred and sixty officers and 
enlisted men of the Naval Service who have deserved and 
won the highest award offered by the American Congress 
for brave deeds of courageous men who have followed the 
flag on land and sea for the past seventy years, across 
the seven seas to the far lands. 
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Boats in a Forced Landing on Enemy Shore 


By THE HISTORIAN 


Captain C. F. Goodrich, commanding the U.S.S. 
St. Louis, made an interesting report dated July 2, 1898, 
on operations of landing the Fifth Army Corps in Cuba, 
a task which the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet con- 
fided to his care by verbel order of June 21. Most of the 
story below is from that report. 


Rendezvous at Daiquiri 


At 4:30 a.m. June 22d, the St. Louis was at her ren- 
dezvous at Daiquiri and within a mile and a half of the 
great pier. This position was teken in order to demon- 
strate to the transport captains that the approaches were 
perfectly safe. The steam cutters, sailing launches, 
cutters, and whaleboats detailed from certain other ves- 
sels of the fleet arrived between 6 and 6:30 a.m. in tow of 
the U.S.S. Suwanee and Wompatuck. Some steam cut- 
ters came up under their own power. The list of boats 
which joined in the enterprise of landing troops is set 
forth near the end of this article. It will be observed 
that the St. Louis furnished a large number of boats, 
which, as a matter of fact, could carry at one trip nearly 
1.000 men, or rather more than half the capacity of all 
the boats employed. About half of the Sf. Louis boats 
were manned by volunteers from the fire-room. 

The types of boats may be arranged in the following 
order of individual value for the work under considera- 
tion: 

First, Navy sailing launches; second. St. Louts life- 
boats; third, Navy cutters; fourth, St. Louis collapsible 
boats; fifth, Navy whaleboats. 

It may be observed that experience proved it better to 
use the steam cutters as tugs exclusively, time being lost 
when they were turned into passenger boats. 


Delay in Loading Boats 


A great deal of delay was experienced in getting the 
first batch of troops loaded—the causes being numerous 
and largely avoidable. Some confusion at the outset was 
occasioned in getting the steam cutters and their tows in 
readiness, but this was as nothing in comparison with the 
hindrance caused by the remoteness of the transports 
from the shore. 

The Knickerbocker, a very important member of the 
fleet, with 600 men to be landed in the advance of the 
Army, had lost herself during the night and only appear- 
ed in the afternoon. In the meantime four steam 
launches, with eleven boats in tow, were vainly seeking 
her far out at sea. The plans of Captain Goodrich were 
also disarranged through the absence of certain steam 
launches, and of the steam barge Laura, all if which had 
been promised him. 

Captain Goodrich wrote: “I may, in all frankness, add 
that neither the boats’ crews nor the boats’ officers were as 
familiar at first with the quickest method of getting a 
soldier into a boat, and of carrying on this special duty 
generally, as they soon became. However, shortly after 
9:00 a.m. a sufficient number of boats were filled with 
troops to warrant the advance—the preconcerted signal 
to this effect was hoisted on board the Wompatuck, to 
which vessel I had transferred myself with my aids, 


Lieutenant Albertus W. Catlin, U. S. Marine Corps, and 
Mr. Richard S. Palmer. 


Bombardment Prior to Landing 


The New Orleans, Detroit, Castine, and Wasp then 
opened a fire heavy enough to drive out the whole Spanish 
army in Cuba had it been there. So far as known no reply 
was made. 

The Suwanee, which had been assigned to the par- 
ticular assistance of Captain Goodrich, kept close by on 
the port quarter of the W’ompatuck, and shelled the low 
woods to the west of Daiquiri, the Wompatuck, in the 
advance, firing a few times also. Following the Wompa- 
tuck were the steam cutters with their tows of boats laden 
with troops. 


Troops Land 


Happily, no opposition was encountered, and, also 
happily, the smaller or inner pier was found to be avail- 
able for landing. Midshipman Halligan, of the U.S.S. 
Brooklyn, was the first man ashore, at a little before 
10:00 a.m. The troops landed 2s rapidly as the heavy 
swell alongside the pier would permit, and the landing, 
once begun, continued all day. By 6:00 p.m. some six 
thousand troops were ashore and the Army abundantly 
capable of holding its own. 


Transports Too Far Out 


By the middle of the afternoon the boats’ crews and 
officers had acquired the most expeditious and convenient 
methods of receiving and discharging troops, while the 
beach master, Lieutenant F. K. Hill, had systematized the 
approach to and handling of bozts at the dock, so that a 
continuous stream of men disembarking could be main- 
tained. A larger number would have been scored had the 
transports not as a rule kept from two to five miles off. 


Landing Continued June 23d 


The next morning, June 23d, the landing began afresh. 
profiting by the experience of the preceding day, the 
operation of landing reached and maintained a surpris- 
ingly high rate. As before, the only drawback was the 
remoteness of the transports from the dock. The Osceola, 
on the 22d, znd the steam lighter Laura, on the 23d, 
brought in, the former some 200 men, the latter some 350. 
As the Laura could and did go alongside the dock, she 
proved of notable assistance. 


Shift to New Landing Beach 


On the afternoon of the 23d the Major-General in 
command of the Fifth Army Corps informed Captain 
Goodrich that he had determined to land men at Siboney 
or Ensenada de los Altaros, about four miles to the west- 
ward of Daiquiri and that much near Santiago. Accord- 
ingly, the entire lot of boats was sent to Siboney, where 
the St. Louis followed them. Happily, a convenient and 
safe anchorage was found for the ship, encouraging the 
transports to come closer in. Moreover, General Shafter, 
in response to Captain Goodrich’s request that the trans- 
ports should be made to come nearer, had placed their 
captains unreservedly under his orders, so far as the land- 
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ing was concerned. In consequence of this order Captain 
Goodrich was enabled to go on board a transport as it 
came in, assure the captain that his responsibility for the 
safety of his ship ceased the moment he obeyed his instruc- 
tions, take charge of her, and berth her near the shore. 
In this way but a small distance was covered by the boats 
in transit, and the landing went on most rapidly in spite 
of the surf, which at times was quite heavy. During the 


night the beach was illuminated by the St. Louis’ search 
lights, so that the work went on almost as easily and 


quickly as in daytime. 
Forage For Animals 


The disembarkation continued during the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th, an immense amount of ammunition, food, and 
forage being taken ashore by the Navy, so that the troops 
and animals could be subsisted. The speed of landing at 
Los Altares was, normally, 600 Americans or 1,000 
Cubans per hour. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, 


June 26, the St. Louis 


returned to the fleet off Santiago, bringing with her all 
the boats, except five stezm cutters, which had been 


already sent back on the 24th instant; also Oregon's boats. 


“Mother Ship” 

huge vessel like the St. Louts, 
in the shape of accommoda- 
tions, supplies, and Personnel, was amply demonstrated 
on the occasion just described. For four days and nights 
she acted as mother ship, feeding and berthing nearly 200 


The usefulness of a 
possessing great resources 


extra men and officers; coaling, watering, and repairing 
steam cutters; furnishing voluntary relief crews of ma- 


chinists and firemen for the latter for night work; hoist- 
ing at her davits at sundown all Navy pulling boats not 
detailed for night duty; and all this without even taxing 
her facilities. There seemed to be room for everybody 
and the means to supply every want. 

Commendations 


For the success of the undertaking, which, Captain 
Goodrich had reason to believe, was generally considered 
to reflect great credit on the naval service, he reported he 
was deeply indebted to his subordinates, who manifested 
unflagging zeal and great ability in discharging an irk- 
some, delicate, and, at times, dangerous duty. 

“Especially are my thanks due to Lieutenant F. K. 
Hill, United States Navy, of the Jowa, for his firm, 
tactful, end seamanlike system and management of affairs 
as beach master,” reported Captain Goodrich. “I com- 
mend him to your favorable consideration. His regular 
reliefs in this important post were Ensigns Charles L. 
Hussey, of the Oregon, and Fred R. Payne, of vessel, 
with occasional spells by my secretary, Mr. R. S. Palmer. 
Their performance of duty merits my PS ns 
First Lieutenant Albertus W. Catlin, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, acted to my complete satisfaction as my prin- 
cipal aid throughout the time covered by the landing. 

“The behavior of the midshipmen in charge of boats 
was as a rule admirable. I was particularly impressed by 
the rapidity with which the third classmen from the Naval 
Academy now on bozrd this ship gathered skill in handling 
their boats and control of their crews and passengers. 
I directed Naval Cadet O. G. Murfin to report to his 
commanding officer my estimation of the value of his 
services. Of Naval Cadet Hart’s performance of duty 
I am constrained to make a separate commendatory 
report.” 








Feeding the Soldiers 


At the earnest request of Colonel Weston, of the 
Commissary Department, Captain Goodrich left him two 
sailing launches with a man in charge of each for the pur- 
pose of unloading the steam lighter Laura. He expressed 
himself as eble with Laura and the launches to feed 30,000 
men before Santiago; without the launches, as powerless. 

“While it may be somewhat irregular to comment 
upon the actions of an officer of another branch of the 
service,” said Captain Goodrich, “T cannot refrain from 
mentioning my admiration of the energy, tact, and skill 
displayed by Colonel Weston and of the results he 
achieved under my eyes.” 

Landing Troops From “Yale” 


On the 27th the St. Louis accompanied the Yale to 
Siboney and landed 1,300 troops from the latter ship, 
the Yale furnishing a whaleboat end a cutter to assist. 
The steam cutters were from the /ndiana, Massachusetts, 
and Oregon. On the St. Louis’ return to Santiago that 
evening the last of the boats detailed from other ships 
to take part in the landing—viz, the Oregon's steam cut- 
ter and whaleboat—were sent back to their own ship. 
The usefulness of the steam cutters in towing empty 
boats off and full boats in can not be exaggerated. The 
service was hard and continuous. It made one marvel 
only that breakdowns were so few and slight. 


Lost Boats 


Of the Navy boats, one Brooklyn cutter, beached at 
Daiquiri the first day, was the only one entirely lost; all, 
however, were more or less bruised and a few somewhat 
damaged, unavoidably. 


Casualties 


The St. Louis received and cared for seven men on the 
24th ultimo, wounded in the action of that day, Surgeon 
R. Lloyd Parker rendering valuable service. It was 
during this affair when word came off from shore that 
the Spaniards were driving back our troops, that the S?. 
Louis fired a number of shells in the supposed direction 
of the enemy, some of which by good luck are reported 


to have fallen in his midst. 
Causes of Delay 

At the beginning much delay was caused by the 
timidity of the troops in getting into the boats; in other 
cases on account of orders not having arrived on board the 
transport to disembark their troops, causing much loss 
of time, the boats shoving off unloaded. In other cases 
delay was due to the efforts of company officers to make 
the landing by companies instead of filling the boats to 
their capacity each trip. 


A “Blank Order” Form 


To Officer Commanding.................... . Steam Cutter 
You will take in tow the following boats and proceed 
to transport No........., the................ embarking troops to a 


safe load only. Any surplus from this trans- 
port will be taken in the tug. 

Sailing launch, St. Louis lifeboat number, St. Louis 
collapsible boat number, cutters, etc., and whaleboat, gig, 
or lifeboat. 


Program of Landing at Daiquiri 


1. The boats of the fleet assigned to the duty of land- 
ing the army will assemble near the St. Louis, off Dai- 
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quiri, tomorrow morning at 4:30. The senior officer in 
charge of the contingent from each ship will report on 
board the St. Louis for orders. 

2. Ezech boat will have a cockkswain and from two to 
four men, according to size. An answering pennant on 
a staff is to be in each boat. 

3. Officers in charge of boats and cockswains will 
repair alongside of the transport designated in their 
written orders and report they have come for so many 
passengers, as specified in the seating capacity of boats, 
approximately as follows: Steam launches, 15; sailing 
launches, 70; St. Louis lifeboats, 45; rafts and cutters, 25; 
whaleboats and gigs somewhat less. 

4. They will load their boats carefully and require 
the men first coming on board to sit down in the bottom 
of the boat. Those on the thwarts will, under the officers, 
be prepared to fire on the enemy. Avoid overloading 
a boat. 


5. As each boat is loaded it will push off from the 
ship’s side and go in tow of the steam launch assigned to 
the duty of towing it. The pulling boats will fly the 
answering pennant when loaded and in tow. The steam 
launches, when loaded and their detachment of pulling 
boats in tow and ready, to go ahead. They will then take 
position to the southward of the Wompatuck in line 
abreast. 

6. The heavier boats will go next the steam launches. 

7. When the blue peter is hauled down on board the 
Hompatuck the launches will steam ahead in line abreast 
astern of the Wompatuck. 

8. It is the intention to prepare a landing stage to be 
towed by the Wompatuck. If this intention is realized the 
troops will debark on the stage. Possibly a pier now 
existing at the point selected may be available. Or, 
again, the troops may land from the boats directly. 


9. In any event, a blue and red flag hoisted on the 
Hompatuck will be the signal to land, when the detach- 
ment will go ashore in the following order: First, That 
from the Seneca (5), the columns in the order designated 
by General Van Horn. Second. That from the Arizaba 
(24). Third. That from the Manteo (36). Fourth. 
That from the Knickerbocker (13). That from the 
Troquois according to the wish of General Lawton. 


10. The boats awaiting their turn at landing, and 
especially the steam launches with their rapid-fire guns, 
will clear the vicinity of the beach of the enemy. 

11. An orderly and deliberate procedure in disem- 
barking will be found an economy of time. If there be 
any surf it may become necessary for the officer or cock- 


swain to request the army officer in the boat to designate 


their men by name in the order of their disembarking. 
Make this request on leaving the transport. 


Boats Furnished For the Landing at Daiquiri 


St. Louis, lifeboats (13), collapsible boats (10); 
Massachusetts, steam launches (2), sailing launches (2), 
cutters (5), whaleboats (2); Jowa, steam launches (2), 
whaleboat (1); Brooklyn, steam launches (2), sailing 


Ss 


launch (1), cutters (3); Oregon, steam launches (2), 


whaleboat (1); Annapolis, steam launch (1); /ndiana, 
steam launch (1); Detroit, steam launch (1); Texas, 
steam launch (1), cutters (2). Total (52). 
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U.S.S. Constitution 1794-1931 


Old Ironsides 


On July 1, 1931, the U.S.S. Constitution, affectionately 
known to many generations of loyal Americans as “Old 
Ironsides,”” was commissioned at the Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass., after several years spent in reconditioning at the 
same yard, and started on a cruise on an itinerary which 
will take her to the principal ports on the Atlantic coast 
from Bar Harbor, Me., to the ports of the Chesapeake, 
ending in attendance at the sesqui-centennial celebration 
at Yorktown, Va., October 16-23. 

The keel of the Constitution was laid at Hart’s ship- 
yard, alongside the wharf at Boston, Mass., which now 
bears her name, in November, 1794. She was designed 
as a first class frigate by Joshua Humphreys, a well 
known architect of that day, and built under the super- 
vision of a board of naval captains and Naval Constructor 
George Claghorne. She was built of specially selected 
white oak, pitch pine, red cedar and locust wood, and the 
bolts which held her timbers together were from the forge 


and foundry of Paul Revere. She was launched on 
October 21, 1797, being christened by Commodore James 
Sever, U.S.N., who broke a bottle of fine old Madeira 


wine over her bow as he named her Constitution. 

The ship’s dimensions were: Length, 175 feet; beam, 
43% feet; depth of hold, 14 feet 3 inches. She carried a 
crew of 400, including a Marine Detachment of 50, and 
was classed in the naval nomenclature of that day as a 
44-gun frigate. Her original designed tonnage was 1,576 
tons, later changed to 1,607 tons, and still later changed 
to 1,335 tons. Her load displacement was 2,200 tons. She 


carried 48,000 gallons of fresh water and provisions for 
six months and her total first cost was $302,718.84, in- 
cluding guns and rigging. Her first set of flags and 
signals were made by Betsy Ross at Philadelphia. Her 
first commander was Captain Samuel Nicholson and 
Isaac Hull was her first executive officer. It is interest- 
ing to note that the same Isaac Hull later commanded 


the frigate in her famous battle with the “Guerriere’’ 
(August 19, 1812), during which she withstood the 


British shots so well that her crew gave her the nickname 
of “Old Tronsides,” by which name she has been known 
ever since. Captain William Bainbridge commanded 
the frigate when she defeated and captured the “Java,” 
and Captain Charles Stewart was in command when the 
“Pictou,” the “Cyane,” and the “Levant” were taken. 

The official record of the service of the old frigate is 
briefly as follows: 
Cruised in the West Indies, captured three 
small vessels. 
Flagship of the Mediterranean Squadron. 
Flagship of the Home Squadron (West 
Indies ) 
Special service in European waters. 


1798-1801 


1803-1805 
1809-1810 


1811-1812 


1812, July 17. After returning from Europe escaped 
capture by five British frigates by good sea- 
manship and towing by her own boats. 

1812, Aug. 11 to Dec. 29. Captured H.B.M. Guerriere, 


Java and five smaller British vessels. 
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Marine Officer 1805 


1835-1838 
1839-1841 
1842-1843 
1844-1846 


1848-1855 
1860-1871 


1876-1878 
1878-1879 


1882-1894 


1897- 


1901 - 


1905- 


1925-1931 





1814, Feb. 14 to April 3. Cap- 
tured H.B.M. Pic- 
tou and three small 
vessels. Was chas- 
ed. into Marble- 
head, Mass., by 
two British frig- 
ates, but escaped 
by superior sea- 
manship to Boston 
and was blockaded 
in that port for 
eight months. 

20. Captured the 
Cyane and the Le- 
vant off the Island 
of Madeira. 
Flagship of Medi- 
terranean Squad- 
ron. 

Condemned by the 
Naval Commission 
as unseaworthy 
and ordered to be 
broken up and 
sold; but the pub- 
lic sentiment arounsed at this time was so 
great that the Navy Department decided to 
recondition her by very extensive replacements 
of timbers and planking. 

Flagship of the Mediterranean Squadron. 
Flagship of the Pacific Squadron. 

Flagship of the Home Squadron. 

Special service in the East Indies, the Pacific 
and the coast of Brazil “protecting American 
interests.” 

Flagship of the Mediterranean and African 
Squadrons. 

School Ship at the U. S. Naval Academy. 
Training Ship at Philadelphia. 

Employed on special service to carry United 
States exhibit to the Paris Exposition and 
return. This was her last cruise in regular 
commission until her present commission. 
Laid up at Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., 
being used as Receiving Ship for a part of 
the time. 

Towed to Boston to take part in her own 
centennial celebration at the place of her birth, 
October 21st. 

It was decided to scrap the old frigate but 
again the public spirit of citizens of New 
england saved her. 

Recommended to be used as a target for ships 
of the North Atlantic Fleet and sunk by their 
gunfire, as she was stated to be unfit for fur- 
ther service and not warranting repair; but 
public sentiment in regard to the preservation 
of the historic old warship, led by the Ladies 
of the Association of the War of 1812 and 
other patriotic societies, was so great that she 
was ordered preserved as a Naval Museum. 
Under repairs pursuant to Act of Congress, 
March, 1925, authorizing the Navy Depart- 
ment “to repair, equip and restore the frigate 
Constitution to her original condition” and 
preserve her as a “Naval Relic.” 


1815, Feb. 


1821-1826 


1828-1830 


1931-(July 1). Commissioned at Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass., for a cruise along the coasts of the 
United States so that the people might view 
her as she was in the day sof her glorious 
active service in the past. 


The story of the Constitution and her active service is 
one of the romantic epics of the days of sails, the days of 
‘wooden ships and iron men”; her victories during the 
War of 1812 heartened the people of the land during the 
long years of disaster after disaster in the land campaigns, 
and among the hardy seamen of the Navy of over a 
hundred years ago she was looked upon with an admira- 
tion that was akin to reverence. 

When she was condemned as unfit for further service 
and sentenced to be broken up and sold in 1830 a patriotic 
young physician of Boston was so moved by sentiment 
for her preservation in reward for her honored past that 
he wrote that epic which begins with the sad refrain: 


“Ay, tear her tattered ensign down, 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many a heart has danced to see 
That banner in the sky.” 


But as his facile pen sped on, his courage mounted 
and his song ended triumphantly in the brave challenge 
to fate; 


“Then nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 


This poem of young Oliver Wendell Holmes met with 
quick response from the patriotic citizens of New 
England and other states, and the result was that the old 
frigate was patched up and saved for posterity. 

The recent rebuilding of the gallant old ship was 
largely due to the efforts of Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Navy from 1924 to 1929, who was instrumental in 
having the “Save Old Ironsides Committee” appointed to 
raise the money to rebuild the 
ship by popular subscription, 
special donations, and the sale 
of souvenirs from her old tim- 
bers and from reproductions 
of a well known painting of 
the ship under full sail. This 
committee was headed by Rear 
Admiral Philip Andrews, 
Commandant of the First 
Naval District and the Boston 
Navy Yard, and it raised a 
total of $650,000, much of it 
being the small contributions 
of the school children of Am- 
erica. This amount, however, 
proved insufficient for the 
work and Congress appropri- 
ated $300,000 to complete the 
task. In all it cost nearly a 
million dollars to rebuild the 
old frigate, or more than three 
times her original cost, which 
shows graphically the mount- 
ing cost of naval construction 
in over a century. 

There are many stories of 
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Morning Report of a Detachment of MARINES, com- 
manded by Captain Joun Hatt, on board the United States 
FrigateConsTiruTion, Commodore Epwarp PREBLE, Com- 


mander. 
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the fighting and cruising days of the Constitution. She 
was ever a fast sailer and this quality stood her in stead 


many a time when chased by a superior force of the enemy 


ships, for by it she could maneuver for the weather gage 
or show a clean pair of heels as occasion demanded under 
the able seamanship of her famous captains. 

She saw much service in the Mediterranean and her 
sailors of those days claimed that she knew the routes 
from port to port so well that the helmsman had only to 
“oive her her head” and her deck officers had little to do 
but ‘crack on the canvas” and trim sail to the favoring 
breezes. Those were the days of the sea chanty and the 
anchor came up to the tunes of the old sailing days of 
ships and the topsail yards hoisted to the same lively 
chanties. One song that came from the cruises of the 
old ship in the Mediterranean had a verse that old officers 
sometimes recited up to recent times ; 

“Off Cape Megat I lost me hat, 

And where do ye think I found it, 
At Port Mahone behind a stone 

With a pretty maid beside it.” 


Some of our readers may have heard more of the 
verses of this ditty but, even so, we will omit theme here 
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in the interests of both brevity and the more decorous 
spirit of modern sea songs, if any. 

At the opening of the Civil War the Constitution was 
anchored in the Severn River off the Naval Academy and 
used as a training and practice ship for the midshipmen. 
Rumors were rife of intended Confederate descent upon 
Annapolis and the skeleton crew of the old frigate 
together with the midshipmen were trained to man the 
guns in preparation to meet this threat, which, however, 
never materialized. Shortly afterward the Constitution 
was moved to Newport, R. I., and together with a hotel 
on shore used to house the midshipmen. At the close of 
the war the Naval Academy was returned to its home port 
of Annapolis and the Constitution was taken in tow by a 
tug for the short voyage to the Chesapeake. Once clear 
of the herbor she met a good quartering wind and making 
all plain sail she was set on the course for the Virginia 
Capes and soon out-stepped her consorting tug, making 
an average speed of over thirteen knots, remarkable speed 
for a sailing ship. 

The reconstruction of the old ship occupied about 
seven years and the extent of deterioration in her timbers 
ane pi rem: was soon fidence” when the apr — 
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piece of wood in her hull and to provide her with a new 


set of masts and spars. The extent of restoration requir- 
ed is shown by the following list of material used in the 
work: 

Timber—white and live oak, pine, cedar and redwood 

~1.500 tons. 

Cord: ge—62,000 feet, equal to about 12 miles. 

White lead and zinc—4,200 pounds lead, 7,000 pounds 
zinc. 

Canvas—12,511 yards. 

Oils—1,500 gallons. 

Copper—12,000 square feet in sheets, 4,200 feet in 
rods. 

Iron and steel fittings—7 tons. 

We publish herewith a reproduction of a morning re- 
port of the Marine Detachment of the Constitution during 
the days of her first commission, in 1804. The Marines 
of that dav were riflemen who manned the tops and 
rigging to pick off any of the enemy who came into range 
and view and they formed a very important part of the 
ship’s crew. In that day the Marines were truly “Leather- 
necks” for a part of their uniform was a leather lined 
stock which formed a stiff collar to induce a military 
bearing and made the order, “Heads up,” unnecessary. 

In 1814 the complement of the ship was 28 officers 
and 400 seamen of various ratings of the Navy and two 
officers and 48 enlisted ratings of the Marines. Today she 
carries 7 officers, 65 enlisted men of the Navy and 15 
enlisted men of the Marine Corps. The officers are 
Commander L. J. Gulliver, Lieutenant Commander J. H. 
Carson, Lieutenant C. A. Swafford, Lieutenant H. St.J. 
sutler, Lieutenant A. D. Clark, of the Navy Line, and 
Lieutenant B. O. Kilroy, Supply Corps, and Lieutenant 
H. D. Templeton, Medical Corps. 

The roll of the present Marine Detachment of the his- 
toric frigate contains the following names: 

Sergecnt Felix V. Makawavitch, 

Corporal Earl R. Ellenberger, 

Corporal Martin C. Hall, 

Private First Class Henry Billert, 

Private First Class Thomas O. Gardner, 

Private First Class Williams I. Leslie, 

Private Donovan FE. Davis, 

Private Theodore J. Gardner, 

Private George W. Gould, 

Private Louis G. Howard, 

Private William C. Koval, 

Private James C. Mauny, 

Private Stanwood W. Weredith, 

Private John P. Waller, 

Private Delmer L. Williams. 
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From the Journal of the 
Royal Marines 


“UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. The con- 
nection between the Division and the U. S. Marine Corps 
started in 1872, when Lieutenant Colonel Forney, of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, was granted facilities for collecting 
information as to the organization and discipline of the 
Corps. Later, in 1923, a party of U. S. Marines from 
the U.S.S. Pittsburgh visited the Division. When the 
American Naval Mission was in London in 1929 for the 
London Naval Conference a number of N. C. O.’s of the 
U. S. Marine Corps visited the Division as guests of the 
Division, and stayed for the weekend, being accommo- 
dated in the sergeants’ mess. A return visit was paid by 
a party of our N. C. O.’s, who stayed the night at St. 
Ermine’s Hotel, the headquarters of the American Naval 
Mission. 

“The same facilities were again afforded in 1903. 

“The close connection of the U. S. Marines with the 
Corps was established in 1900, when the U. S. Marines, 
under Captain Myers, and the British Marines, under 
Captain B. M. Strouts, R.M.L.I., and when he was killed, 
under Captain L. S. T. Halliday, R.M.L.I., served to- 
gether, working under each other’s officers as necessary ; 
the senior sergeant of the R. M. was Sergeant Murphy, 
of the Chatham Division. 

“Also in same campaign when the R. M. Bn., under 
Major Luke, R.M.L.I., was preparing to form part of the 
relief column, advancing from Tientsin, it was the U. S. 
Marines, who by lending our men (who had only their 
white ducks) khaki uniforms, enabled our BN., to form 
part of the column.”—From The Globe and Laurel, June, 


1931. 





British Marine Recruiting Poster 


1776-1783 


During the American War of Independence, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in the Ipswich Journal of 
26th February, 1780. This newspaper, now defunct, had 
a wide circulation in Suffolk and Essex. 

VOLUNTEERS 
For the First Division of Marines. 
Twenty Recruits are wanted immediately to 
complete the 31st Company, 
Commanded by Captain Shairp. 


Now ts the time for young men of spirit to gain honour 
and make their fortune by captures from the enemy. The 
superior advantages attending the marines’ service are 
well known; particularly at this time, when our ports are 
crowded (sic) with French and Spanish Prizes. Marine 
soldiers have every advantage of his Majesty’s royal 
bounty, excellent clothing, arms and accoutrements with 
the addition of provisions found them gratis when on 
board ship, besides their full pay; and when in service, 
they share in prize-money equal to able seamen; these 
are advantages well known, and can be testified by many 
in this country, who have made their fortunes in the last, 
but more particularly in the present war. All under the 
age of 40, and above the size of 5 feet 3 inches, will meet 
with due encouragement, by applying to Captain Shairp in 
Queen’s Street, or to his serjeants at the Marlborough’s 
Head, Botolph’s Gate, Colchester —From The Globe and 
Laurel, July, 1931. 
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MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD WAR. 
By General John J. Pershing, U. S. Army. 
Publishers: Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 1930. Two volumes, illustrated, 836 pages. 
$10.00. 


No better prelude to a review of General Pershing’s 
own story of the part played by the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in the World War can be framed than 
that contained in the first paragraphs of the author’s 
foreword to his book, reading as follows: 

“My primary purpose in writing this story of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France is to render 
what I conceive to be an important service to my country. 
In that adventure there were many lessons useful to the 
American people, should they ever again be called to 
arms, and | feel it a duty to record them as I saw them. 

“The World War found us absorbed in the pursuits 
of peace and quite unconscious of probable threat to our 
security. We would listen to no warnings of danger. 
We had made small preparation for defense and none 
for aggression. So when war actually came upon us we 
had to change the very habits of our lives and minds to 
meet its realities. The slow processes by which we 
achieved these changes and applied our latent power to 
the problems of combat in Europe, despite our will, our 
numbers and our wealth, [ endeavor to describe. Therein 
lie the lessons of which I write.” 

With this high purpose ever in view he tells the story 
of his leadership of the A. E. F. from the day he was 
informed of his selection to go to France with the first 
contingent of American troops to participate in the fight 
for the cause of the Allies up to the Armistice and the 
events immediately following. 

In simple language with no vainglorious boasting, the 
great general who held under his command more Ameri- 
cans than had ever before answered the call of their 
country to take up arms and follow the flag has made a 
story of surpassing interest to every loyal American. 
Whether he be an officer or soldier in the ranks of the 
armed forces of the Nation, a civilian who has never 
borne arms for any cause, a professional man in one of 
the learned professions, or simply a follower in the ranks 
of our daily life, every true American should read Gen- 
eral Pershing’s story of his experiences in the last and 
greatest war in which the United States has borne an 
honorable part and marched to victory for the right. 

In the earlier chapters he tells of his selection for the 
high command of our forces destined to aid the Allies at 
the critical hour in stemming the tide that threatened to 
engulf free government of the people in Europe and in 
America as well, of his conferences with the high officials 
of our Government at Washington, the selection of his 
preliminary staff, and of his journey to France with a 
visit to England en route. 

Then he draws a picture of our sad lack of prepared- 
ness for any major conflict, which should cause every 
American to stop and ponder on this vital subject, argu- 
ing from the events of the past to the probabilities of the 
future. With a firm belief and confidence in the spirit, 
courage and resourcefulness of the rank and file of the 
American Army which his long life of leadership therein 
had given him and which never for an instant forsook 


him, he worked against great odds to organize and train 
an American Army which could take its station alongside 
the veterans of France and Britain and show them the 
road to Berlin. 

At the entrance of the United States into the great 
struggle and for many months thereafter the military and 
political leaders of our Allies strove to gain consent of 
President Wilson to the use of the American troops as 
replacements in the field forces of France and Great 
Britain. Such a course, it is true, would have given these 
hard pressed forces most valuable succor in their darkest 
hour of trial; but General Pershing early determined that 
the true role of American Expeditionary Forces was to 
form a great separate army, complete in every branch, 
which could take up the struggle where the former armies 
on the Western front had failed of victory, and lead on 
to supremacy on the battlefield and in the conferences 
at the peace table. 

Adamant against the requests from the Allied coun- 
cils to divide his forces and disseminate them as replace- 
ments for already existing armies which were strongly 
imbued with doubts as to ultimate victory, he stood out 
for an independent American Army and won his con- 
tentions. The sesult is written in history from Blanc 
Mont Ridge, through the Meuse-Argonne to Sedan and 
the Armistice. He triumphed at the council table firm 
in his convictions that he was right, and then triumphed 
in the field, when in command of over a million men, he 
crushed the German lines and forced the peace overtures. 

The military critic who reads the book will not fail 
to be impressed with the efficiency and thoroughness of 
the methods used by General Pershing and his staff and 
subordinate generals, with the absence of the political 
wire pulling which had so seriously affected the organi- 
zation and employment of every other American Army in 
history, and with the fact that this efficiency of method 
gave President Wilson a backing at the conference table 
following the Armistice which could have been gained in 
no other way. 

Krom cover to cover the book is serious and humor 
does not enlighten its pages, but we must remember that 
the author treated of a serious subject in a serious man- 
ner. However, intense interest is never lacking, and the 
result is a contribution to the history of our Nation, with 
special reference to the military phases of such history, 
that could be written by no other person, and therein lies 
the book’s supreme value to the loyal citizens of our 
country. 

The book abounds in personal mention of the officers 
and men who rendered great services under the author 
and helped to make his plans possible and their success 
certain. It is illustrated by many reproductions of photo- 
graphs and maps which serve to elucidate the text and 
add to its historical value for future generations who will 
turn its pages in future years to learn the story of Am- 
erica’s role in the titanic struggle between autocracy and 
government by free peoples. 

General Pershing claims no superlative credit for 
himself, but freely gives high praise to all who served 
with him in these simple words: 

“The men of all ranks who served with me in France 
added a brilliant page to the record of the American 
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soldier’s devotion to country. This modest work can 
only outline the stirring narrative of their achievements. 
No commander was ever privileged to lead a finer force ; 
no commander ever derived greater inspiration from the 
performance of his troops.” 





MARINES AND OTHERS. 

By Captain Joha W. Thomason, Jr.. U.S.M.C. 

Publishers: Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, Lon- 
don; 290 pages ; $3.00. 

This book, by the author of “Fix Bayonets,” “Red 
Pants,” and “Jeb Stuart,” is a collection of ten stories 
dealing, as the title tells us, of Marines and others, and 
illustrated with 60 drawings by the author. 

After “Jeb Stuart” appeared, with its classic account 
of the noted young Confederate cavalry leader and his 
exploits with Lee in Virginia, some of the friends of 
Captain Thomason concluded that he had forsaken the 
lighter vein that had marked the stories appearing in his 
first two published books and permanently joined the 
“riighbrow Trust.” 

However much we may admire the skill with which 
the pen portraits of Stuart were drawn and the art which 
analyzed his swift campaigns, we must admit to a sense 
of relief when we pick up “Marines and Others” and 
learn that the gifted touch, the keen wit, the fine humor 
and the draughtsman’s pen are still in the possession of 
the great Marine story teller. 

“The Letter Home,” a story of an episode within the 
lines held by Lee at the time of the fall of Richmond, 
tells of the Confederate evacuation of the city of Rich- 
mond and the following occupation by the Union forces, 
and of the visit of President Lincoln to the city following 
its occupation by his armies, early in April, 1865; and of 
a letter written by a Union soldier to his mother. 

“Love Story of a Marine” is a neatly told tale of far 
Peking and its age-old walls that could tell many a love 
story had it but tongues to voice them. “The East is the 
Kast and the West is the West,” but right there the quo- 
tation must stop if we regard the truth, for we from the 
“West” who have lived for a time in the ‘‘East” know 
only too often that they do meet. 

“Before the Rain” is a story of some of the “others,” 
this time the principal one of the “others” being old 
“John Ed.” a Texas Negro who had to be hanged for 
killing his wife, and who made the most of his last 
opportunity to harangue his fellows from the shade of 
the gallows on their sins, on repentance and on the glory 
of the life to come. 

“War Dog” is the tale of the front-line life of a Ger- 
man war dog on the West Front in the World War, and 
it takes him from his kennels in Germany to the front, 
across the lines to be captured and to journey across the 
Atlantic to a safe haven at the Marine base at Quantico, 
Virginia. 

“Hate” is a story of the effect upon a young Marine 
of the stern discipline he received from his hard-boiled 
“Top Sergeant,” and of the retribution that came his way 
when the war was ended and they met on even terms, both 
in civilian life once more. 

“Tell it to the Marines,” “Air Patrol,’ and ‘Marines 
See the Revolution,” are sea tales of the Marines that 
serve aboard the ships of the “Caribbean Squadron” and 
have opportunity to see, and sometimes to take part in, 
the bush wars of the lands of reef and palm. To the 
Marines who have participated in such service these tales 
will ring true and doubtless some of them are “more truth 
than fiction.” 


‘ 


The last story in the book, “Crossing the Line With 
Pershing,” is no story at all, but merely a well told chron- 
icle of what happened when the U.S.S. Rochester, bearing 
General Pershing as an honored guest on a voyage to 
South America, crossed the line and Father Neptune 
came aboard to initiate the tyros into the mysteries of the 
sea. 

The book is well worth reading, it will happily wile 
away some restful hours at the seashore this summer, on 
the decks of an ocean cruiser or secure in the library of 
one’s own home. 

The illustrations by the clever pen of the author of 
the stories add much to the enjoyment of a perusal of this 
well printed volume of tales which are half fiction and 
half plain truth. 


THE RISE OF U.S. GRANT. 
By Colonel A. L. Conger, U.S.A., Retired. 
Publishers: The Century Company, New York, 1931. 
390 pages. Illustrated. $5.00. 


When the deliberations in Congress of the solons of 
our land failed to avert a civil war in which brother 
fought brother and sons were aligned against fathers and 
our country was shocked by the news that Fort Sumpter 
had fallen, Ulysses S. Grant was striving to earn a com- 
petence for the support of his family and himself in a 
leather store at Galena, Ill. He had graduated at West 
Point in the Class of 1843 and been commissioned in the 
Infantry. He served through the Mexican War with 
credit and received official commendation for his services. 
In 1852, when he had reached the grade of captain, his 
regiment was ordered to the Pacific Coast, where the gold 
rush of ‘49 had made living very expensive. 

Grant had married several years before this, but was 
not able financially to take his wife and child with him to 
California. The consequent separation from his family 
and the mounting expense of living caused him in 1854 
to resign his commission and seek success in business life. 
His early training had not fitted him for a commercial 
life and the opening of the Civil War found him an 
obscure citizen of a small mid-Western town. 

In an attempt to show the course of events which 
took this comparatively unknown ex-Army officer from 
a small store in Illinois and jn four years led him to the 
supreme command of the Army of the North, and enabled 
him to lead it to success and final victory where others 
had failed, the author of this book recites the career of 
General Grant from the day when Governor Yates picked 
him out to command the Twenty-first Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry up to the day at Appomattox when the surren- 
der of General Lee ended the hopes of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

This rise of U. S. Grant has ever been, to the military 
student of history, a classical romance full of vital in- 
terest, and the fine analysis of this period of our military 
history, with special reference to the part played by Gen- 
eral Grant, given by Colonel Conger in the pages of his 
hook, will be read by every military man and student of 
American history with surpassing interest. 

The early period of Grant’s participation in the Civil 
War, when he held a minor command in the West and 
struggled with the lack of coordination of the civil and 
inilitary departments of the U. S. Government to make 
an army out of the mass of raw recruits, is described at 
somewhat lengthy detail. This was the formative 
period of his military career as a general officer, and the 
lessons he learned there in adversity and obscurity taught 
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him the patience and perseverance which, coupled with 
his natural courage and persistence in what he judged to 
be for the best, made it possible for him later, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United States, to 
coordinate the operations in the East and the West and 
the South so as to bring final victory for his side in the 
historic struggle. 

To acquire a first hand estimate of the situation, the 
author must have delved patiently and thoroughly into the 
records of the Civil War and the bibliography published 
in the appendices to the book is a list of books by authori- 
ties on the war, including the official records of the War 
and Navy Departments, and the memoirs of General 
Grant and his great supporter, General W. T. Sherman. 

The last chapters of the book contain a study of the 
relations existing between Grant and his army com- 
manders, and a short comparison of the characteristics 
and personalities of Grant and his famous adversary, Lee. 

The author takes Grant step by step from Belmont to 
\ppomattox, and draws a faithful picture of the develop- 
ment of his military character and the effect upon it of 
the incidents of the struggle as they occurred from day 
to day, thus making it possible to estimate the rise of 
U. S. Grant in a light not heretofore shed upon the story 
of his life and acts. The book is a valuable contribution 
to the war history of the Nation and every officer should 
read it carefully, for it will not only enlighten him as to 
the school of experience which made the success of Gen- 
eral Grant possible, but will also enable him to plan his 
own development with more foresight and better insight 
into the methods that lead up the steep hill to success. 

The book is illustrated with many reproductions of 
photographs and maps which add greatly to the elucida- 
tion of the story and a clear understanding of the text. 
The frequent footnotes giving references and authorities 
point the way to the reader for future additional profit- 
able study if such be desired. 


BAD HOMBRE. 
By W. Wendell Flewelling. 


Publisher: Meador Publishing Company, Boston, 
1931. $2.00. 


In this little romance an ex-Marine, who saw service 
in Santo Domingo when the Marines were there “pro- 
tecting American interests,” training a Policia Nacional, 
and starting the little sister republic to the southward on 
the way to an existence of peaceful pursuits without the 
aid of revolutions, weaves some of his own experiences 
into a fanciful tale of love and adventure in the land of 
Columbus. 

In the story the figures of bold bandits, brave Ma- 
rines, renegades, soldiers of fortune from Europe, stately 
Spanish dons and lovely ladies of old Castile drift across 
the scenes in a maze of trouble that could probably never 
happen in real life. And yet, it is said that “truth is 
stranger than fiction,” and it may have been all true, who 
knows. 

Ex-Sergeant Flewelling still remembers with pleasure 
and pride his service in the Marines, and he has dedi- 
cated his first novel to “All Comrades of the Globe and 
Anchor—The United States Marines.” 

In his foreword he tells a short story that is not 
fiction. 

“On July 18, 1924, General Horacio Vasquez took 
oath of office as the duly elected president of the Domini- 
can Republic, and with his inauguration, the dark skinned 


natives, wild with joy and singing their patriotic hymns, 
became a free and democratic people. 

“On the same day at Fort Ozama, that grim old 
fortress guarding the approach from the Caribbean Sea, 
another historic scene was enacted. As rigid, khaki-clad 
ranks of American Marines and Dominican troops whom 
the Marines had trained stood in the compound at ‘Present 
Arms,’ the Stars and Stripes slowly descended from the 
flagstatf high over the white watch tower. 

“With the last strains of the American anthem floating 
away in the torrid air, more rapidly the Dominican colors, 
squares of blue and red with a dividing white cross, 
ascended the flagstaff and replaced Old Glory. Thus 
Santo Domingo, for some time under American military 
control, became again the Republica Dominicana.” 

With this historic background the cuthor then pro- 
ceeds to draw his fanciful picture of the tale that forms 
his romance which will serve very well to while away 
the hours of a summer vacation, and to those who served 
in Santo Domingo “during the Occupation” will bring to 
mind incidents of such service. ' 





FOREIGN EXPEDITIONARY SERVICE 


HAITI. The First Marine Brigade, serving in 
Haiti, continues at an authorized strength of 31 com- 
missioned officers, eight warrant officers, and 635 en- 
listed men. There appears to be no prospect in the 
immediate future of a change in this strength. 

In addition to the officers and enlisted men serving 
in the First Brigade there are in Haiti serving with 
the Garde d’Haiti 30 commissioned officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 75 enlisted men. This force will be re- 
duced gradually by the Haitianization of the Garde 
now in progress. 

CHINA. The Fourth Marine Regiment on expe- 
ditionary duty at Shanghai, China, has an authorized 
strength of 57 commissioned officers, 6 warrant. offi- 
cers and 1,145 enlisted men. 

In addition to the Fourth Regiment in China the 
Marine detachment at the American Legation in 
Peking, China, has a strength of twelve commissioned 
officers and 485 enlisted men. 

NICARAGUA. The Second Marine Brigade, serv- 
ing in Nicaragua, has an authorized strength of 46 
commissioned officers, 7 warrant officers, and 736 
enlisted men, including 19 officers and 228 enlisted 
men in the allowance for the Aviation Squadrons, 
Second Brigade. On June first of the present year 
the strength of this brigade was reduced by approxi- 
mately 600 in accordance with the policies of the U.S. 
Government to withdraw Marines from Nicaragua as 
rapidly as circumstances will justify such action. 

In addition to the Second Marine Brigade there 
are in Nicaragua 70 officers and 139 enlisted men serv- 
ing in the Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua, which 
number will be reduced gradually as trained Nicara- 
guans become available to take their places as officers 
in the Nicaraguan national forces. 
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Small Arms and Marksmanship 
Training 


As a contribution to the economical program 
throughout the government service, there has been 
adopted for use throughout the Marine Corps (except 
for marine detachments attached to and_ serving 
aboard vessels of the Navy) a course with the .22 
calibre rifle preliminary to record practice with the .30 
calibre rifle. The course consists in firing on a 50-foot 
range at reduced targets representing the var’ous 
ranges of the Army course A for record qualification 
with the .30 calibre. The allowance of ammunition for 
the .22 calibre is 350 rounds and for the .30 calibre 
215 rounds per man firing. 

During approximately three years there has been 
incorporated in the marksmanship training of recruits 
at Parris Island and San Diego the use of .22 calibre 
rifle with a reduced allowance of .30 calibre ammuni- 
tion in order to ascertain the value of the small bore 
rifle training in connection with the .30 calibre firing 
for qualification for the entire Marine Corps. As a 
result of various experiments qualifications of recruits 
have been equalled or bettered, and a material saving 
of .30 calibre ammunition has been effected. Believ- 
ing that satisfactory results and a greater economy can 
be realized by the use of the .22 calibre in marksman- 
ship training of men firing for requalification with the 
30 calibre rifle in record practice, a trial course was 
instituted at Quantico, affecting all officers and en- 
listed men at that post firing the record practice 
course for qualification during the target year 1930. 
To provide an added check on the results and the 
effect of this provisional course at a smaller post, 
tests were also conducted at Pensacola, Fla., during 
the same period. The results indicated that by the 
liberal use of the .22 calibre rifle an increase in the 
percentage of qualifications with the service rifle 
would be realized and, incidentally, a decided saving 
in .30 calibre ammunition. 

‘ine = @ 

With a view to establishing allowances of ammu- 
nition for target practice on such basis as will effect a 
saving without impairment to proficiency in the use 
of the pistol, and believing that the short pistol course 
could be reduced without material damage to its pur- 
pose and still maintain the level of advancement, the 
allowance of .45 calibre ammunition has been reduced 
from 55 to 30 rounds per man for the short pistol 
course. The actual total of saving of 25 rounds per 
man firing the short pistol course is approximately 
$6,000.00. 

The short pistol course, which is fired by all en- 
listed men of and below the rank of sergeant, except 
field musics, once each year after firing the regular 
qualification course once during an enlistment, was 
designed mainly to refreshen the enlisted man’s 
knowledge of the operations and handling of the 
weapon and bring to his attention the danger of the 
weapon if improperly handled. While the enlisted 
personnel of the Marine Corps is basically armed with 
the rifle, past experience indicates that at any time an 
enlisted man may be armed with the .45 calibre pistol. 
This occurred on mail guard duty in 1926-27 and in 


many instances in Nicaragua. The fact that all re- 
cruits are required to fire a complete course with the 
45 calibre pistol indicates the importance that has 
always been laid upon this weapon and the knowledge 
of it which is considered necessary for a marine to 
have. 











“Our Service Is the Talk of the Town” 
Anita’s 
Salon de Coiffure 


5612 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


Cleveland 2959 Washington, D. C. 








Phone Met. 8211 Soda Fountain Service 








1653 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SPECIAL LUNCH 35e, inel, Meat, 2 Vegetables 
Bread, Butter, Coffee, Dessert 
FULL COURSE DINNER 60c¢ 
Breakfast to Order 


Open from 7 A.M. to 7:30 P.M, 








There Are Man Building Values in 
Rugged Outdoor Life 


“Unless a boy is a great deal of a boy,’”’ Theodore Roosevelt 
said, ‘‘the chances are that he'll not be very much of a man.” 


Through the Scouting experience a boy is taught to be his natural 
self. Opportunities are provided for a rugged use of his energy. 
He is given the chance to feel the swish of the canoe paddle, to 
work hard and to play hard, and when night time comes, to have 
that satisfying rest that comes only to people who live a rugged life. 


Boy Scouts of America 


1108 VERMONT AVENUE 
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“Home of the snow white finish’ 


Indian (?reek Laundry, sn 


Seven Services 


Dry Cleaning 
Damp Wash to Finest Hand Finished 


JOHN F. GRAVELY, Manager 





Branchville, Md. Phones Berwyn 144-145 














SOCIAL SERVICE CENTER, 102-116 B Street N.W. 


The Salvation Army 


Social Service Department, 102-116 B Street N.W. 
Telephone District 80238 Washington, D. C. 


Hundreds of men were admitted to this institution during the year and 
thousands of meals and lodgings were furnished during the same period. 


This was made possible by the collection and disposition of waste ma- 
terial, such as papers, magazines, books, clothing and furniture, as this 
department of the Salvation Army is intended to be self-supporting, and 
does not benefit from any source other than the waste collected by its trucks 
and wagons. 


A phone call or postal card will bring one of our trucks or wagons to 
your door to receive any of the above material you wish to give in support 
of the work done by this department of the Salvation Army. 


BRIGADIER J. G. McGEE, Manager 
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The International Football Trophy Cup 


KARLY in 1928 Major General John A. Lejeune, 

U.S.M.C., then the Major General Commandant of 

the U. S. Merine Corps. wrote a letter to Lieutenant 
General L. S. T. Halliday, then the Adjutant General of 
the Royal Marines, tendering through him to the Royal 
Marines an association football trophy to be contested for 
annually by teams representing the divisions of the Royal 
Marines 

General Halliday promptly replied on behalf of the 
Royal Marines, expressing their appreciation of the offer 
which they were most happy to accept. 

The trophy is in the form of a cup of silver with a 
bronze base resting upon a marble plinth and two bronze 
figures representing football players in an action of the 
game. The trophy stands 26 inches high and weighs 86 
pounds. 

The cup was taken to England in December, 1928, by 
Sergeant Major Charles R. Francis, U.S.M.C., aboard 
the S.S. Leviathan, the largest ship in the American mer- 
chant marine. He was met as the ship docked at South- 
ampton by representatives of the Royal Marines, and 
escorted to Eastnev Barracks, Portsmouth, England, 
where he delivered the cup. Sergeant Major Francis was 
most hospitably received by the officers and men of the 
Royal Marine Division at Eastney Barracks and_ splen- 
didly entertained in the warrant officers mess. 

On December 15, 1928, the trophy was formally pre- 
sented to the Royal Marines on the parade ground of the 
Portsmouth Division of the Royal Marines at Eastney 
sarracks, the presentation being made by Captain James 


J. Tunney, U.S.M.C., better known as Gene Tunney, the 
world’s heavyweight boxing champion at that date. 
Captain Tunney tr aveled down to Portsmouth from 


London, accompanied by Lieutenant Commander H. F. 
Kingman, U. S. Navy, Assistant Naval Attache of the 
American Embassy, and Mr. Raymond E. Cox, Second 
Secretary of the American Embassy. They were met at 
Iastney Barracks by Brigadier General A. G. Little, 
C.M.G., Royal Marines, Commandant of the Portsmouth 
Division, Royal Marines, and his staff, and were after- 
wards joined by Lieutenznt General L. S. T. Halliday, 
(4. ae Adjutant General of the Royal Marines. The 
Roy: ul Marine Band played the American Marine’s hymn, 
“From the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of T ripoli,” 
and the party proceeded to the Parade where a representa- 
tive party of officers and men from all of the divisions of 
the Royal Marines wes drawn up in hollow square to wit- 
ness the presentation. 

Captain Tunney was introduced to the assembly by 
Brigadier General Little and in 2 few well chosen re- 
marks presented the trophy in the name of the American 
Marines to their brother soldiers of the sea, the Royal 
Marines of Great Britain, saying that “the trophy was 
presented to the British Marines by the American Ma- 
rines as a token of friendship, the seed of which was 
sown 28 years ago in China during the Boxer Rebellion, 
where the two Corps of Marines fought side by side in 
defense of the vital interests of the nations they repre- 
sented.” After his address of presentation Captain Tun- 
ney removed his hat and said, “At this time I should like 
to ask of you the privilege to bow my head in prayer for 
the speedy recovery of your King.” 

General Halliday responded to the address of welcom: 





Football Trophy Cup Presented to the Royal Marines by the 
. S. Marines 


with eloquent words of thanks and appreciation of the 
spirit which had prompted the American Marines in mak- 
ing the gift of the trophy and thanks on behalf of his 
comrades, the Royal Marines. 

Each year since the original presentation the teams 
representing the divisions of the Royal Marines have 
played for the cup and this year it was won after a hard 
fought game by the team from the Chatham Division. 
The letter from the Commandant of the Chatham Divi- 
sion, Royal Marines, to General George Richards, 
U.S.M.C., telling of this last game and its result, and the 
reply of General Richards to General Foster, Com- 
mandant of the Chatham Division, R. M., follows: 


MARINE BARRACKS 
CHATHAM 


Royal 
26 May 1931 
Wear General : 

I think you would like to have a copy of the enclosed 
photo which was taken on 21st April, 1931, at Chatham 
when this Division (Chatham) beat the Plymouth )ivi- 
sion in the final for the United States Marine Corps Cup 
by 2 goals to 1. It was a good clean game and the better 
term won. The officer on the right, in the bowler hat, is 
our Adjutant General Royal Marines, Lt. General R. V. 
T. Ford, C.B., C.B.E., the other two you know. 

Captain Galbraith very kindly came down to presetit 
the Cup which by the by the Chatharn Division has won 
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twice out of the three years since its 
presentation. Mrs. Galbraith was also 
present and of course many officers and 


ladies of our Corps. The Cup in spite of 
its capacity has been filled properly and we 
of the Chatham Division are very proud and 
delighted in having it amongst our trophies. 

I should like to add that the U. S. Marine 
Corps Cup is a trophy which each Division 
is all out to win and the interest, keenness 
and excitement in trying to win it is intense. 

I trust all goes well with you and that 
you will be paying us another visit before 
long. 

Yours very sincerely, 
R. FOSTER, 
Brigadier General, Royal Marines 
Brig.-Gen. Richards 
U. S. Marine Corps 
June 4, 1931 
My Dear General Foster: 

It pleased me very much to receive your 
letter of May 26th telling me that the 
Chatham Division of the Royal Marines has 
again won the United States Marine Corps 
Trophy. This information will be passed 
about at our Headquarters, and I am sure it 
will be equally gratifying to all of us here. 
[ also want to thank you for the souvenir 
photograph. I am in hopes that the Marine Corps 
Gazette may contain an extract from your letter and re- 
produce the photograph for the benefit of the entire 
Marine Corps. 

Under separate cover I am sending a copy of a recent 
paper of mine, printed in the Proceedings of the U. S. 
Naval Institute, with regard to the American system of 
decorations. I trust that you may find it of interest. It 
took a hundred or more years for us to put this over as 
you will see from the story. 

Again assuring you of my pleasure in hearing from 
you and with warmest regards to the members of the 
Chatham Division and best wishes to you, believe me to be, 

Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE RICHARDS, 
Brigadier General, U.S.M.C. 
srig. Gen. R. Foster, R.M., 
Royal Marine Barracks, 
Chatham, England. 





PRESENTATION OF UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS CUP, 
CHATHAM BARRACKS, ROYAL MARINES, APRIL 21, 1931 


From right to left of picture: Captain W. W. Galbraith, U.S.N., Naval 
Attache American Embassy, London; Brigadier General R F. C. Foster, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., Commandant Chatham Division of 
Royal Marines; Lieutenant General R. V. S. Ford,, 
Adjutant General, Royal Marines 


C.B., C.B.E., 
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Marine Corps Schools 

QUANTICO. Graduation exercises were held in 
June for the Field Officers’ and Company Officers’ 
Schools at Quantico, and for the Basic School at Phila- 
delphia. 

The exercises at Quantico were attended by the 
Major General Commandant, who addressed _ the 
classes and presented the diplomas and certificates on 
June 19, 1931. 

The following officers were given diplomas in the 
Field Officers’ School for having successfully com- 
pleted all subjects of the school course: 

Maior Russell H. Davis, A. O. M., U.S.M.C. 

Major Thomas FE. Thrasher, Jr., U.S.M.C. 

Major George S. Clarke, U. S. Army. 

Captain James M. Bain, U.S.M.C. 

‘aptain James T. Moore, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain Thomas P. Cheatham, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain Thomas FE. Bourke, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain Roswell Winans, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain Jonas H. Platt, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain Augustus B. Hale, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain Louis R. Jones, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain Daniel E. Campbell, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain John P. McCann, U.S.M.C. 
‘aptain Jesse L. Perkins, U.S.M.C. 

Captain Franklin T. Steele, U.S.M.C. 

Captain Ralph E. West, U.S.M.C. 

Captain Campbell H. Brown, U.S.M.C. 

Lieutenant Walter C. Ansel, U. S. Navy. 

In the Company Officers’ School the following 
officers were awarded diplomas for having successfully 
completed all subjects of the school course: 

Captain Murl Corbett, U.S.M.C. 

Captain William K. MacNulty, U.S.M.C. 

Captain John P. Adams, U.S.M.C. 

Captain George T. Hall, U.S.M.C. 

Captain Bernard Dubel, U.S.M.C. 


-_ 


AA RRARRARAA 


First Lieutenant Fitzhugh L. Buchanan, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant George W. Walker, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant Herman H. Hanneken, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant William Ulrich, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant Herbert C. Bluhm, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant Paul R. Cowley, U.S.M.C. 

First Lieutenant Frank P. Snow, U.S.M.C. 

First Lieutenant George D. Hamilton, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant Lemuel T. Haslup, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant Carl W. Meigs, U.S.M.C. 

First Lieutenant Floyd W. Bennett, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant Edwin U. Hakala, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant George H. Towner, Jr.. U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant Walter A. Wachtler, U.S.M.C. 


—_ 


First Lieutenant Ivan W. Miller, U.S.M.C. 
First Lieutenant Clayton C. Jerome, U.S.M.C. 
The following officers wete awarded certificates 


covering those subjects successfully completed by 
them: 
First Lieutenant Theodore H. Cartwright, 
U.S.M.C. 


First. Lieutenant Brady L. Vogt, U.S.M.C. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. On June 26th graduation 
exerc’ses were held at the Basic School, Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., at which 40 sec- 
ond lieutenants, representing all student officers, were 
graduated from the school. The student officers were 


addressed by the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Schools, Brigadier General Randolph C. Berkeley, 
U.S.M.C., and the diplomas were delivered by him. , 

The Basic School year began 3 September 1930, 
and included three weeks of field exercises on the 
State Military Reservation at Mount Gretna, Pa., 
during June, 1931. 

The following officers were graduated: 

Second Lieutenant Thomas B. Hughes, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant William P. Battell, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant John Wehle, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant William B. McKean, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant William B. Steiner, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Archibald D. Abel, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Frank G. Wagner, Jr., 

U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Frank M. Reinecke, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Glen G. Herndon, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Stewart Boyle, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Edson L. Lyman, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant James T. Wilbur, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Fred D. Beans, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant John M. Davis, U.S M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Wallace M. Greene, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Lewis R. Tyler, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Nicholas J. Pusel, U.S.M.C. 

Second [L‘eutenant Edward A. Montgomery, 

U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Charles H. Hayes, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Charles E. Shepard, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Harold W. Bauer, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Paul W. Russell, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant William W. Childs, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel S. Yeaton, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant James M. Daly, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Russell Lloyd, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Walfried H. Fromhold, 

U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant George H. Cloud, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Ernest W. Frv, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Donald M. Weller, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Francis H. Williams, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Lawrence C. Brunton, 

U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Paul Moret, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Peter A. McDonald, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Robert FE. Hill, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Michael M. Mahoney, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Cornelius P. VanNess, 

U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant James P. Berkeley, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Edgar O. Price, U.S.M.C. 

Second Lieutenant Ronald D. Salmon, U.S.M.C. 

LANGUAGE STUDENTS. The following of- 
ficers have been sent to Spain for the period of a yéar 
or more for the purpose of studying the Spanish 
language: 

Captain Robert Blake, U.S.M.C. 

Captain Maurice G. Holmes, U.S.M.C. 

Captain Donald J. Dendall, U.S.M.C. 

Captain Blythe G. Jones, U.S.M.C. 

Upon completion of their language study these 
officers will be available for duty as instructors in the 
Company Officers’ and Basic Schools, in which schools 
the study of Spanish has been included in the currt- 


culum. 








Marine Corps Aviation 


By MAJOR EDWIN NORTH McCLELLAN, U. S. Marine Corps 


. + story of how the Marine Corps took up aviation 
was told in the May 1931, number of the Gazette. 
That story continues here. 
ae ee ae 

Captain W. Irving Chambers, U. S. Navy (retired), 
on December 13, 1912, wrote to Major-General Com- 
mandant William P. Biddle requesting that ‘Sergeant 
James Maguire, now on duty at the Naval Aviation Camp, 
Annapolis, Md., be transferred to the Naval Collier 
Sterling with the rest of the enlisted force of the Aviation 
Camp, for transfer with the cargo of camp material to the 
U.S. Naval Station, Guantanamo, Cuba.” Captain Cham- 
hers “suggested that Sergeant Maguire report to First 
Lieutenant Bernard L. Smith, U.S.M.C., who will embark 
for this passage to assist the Commanding Officer and 
Ensign G. de C. Chevalier, U. S. Navy, in looking after 
the camp cargo, the maintenance of discipline and to 
locate the camp at Guantanamo Bay.” 

On December 17, 1912, General Biddle wrote to the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy as follows: “I will 
thank you to direct the transfer of Sergeant James 
Maguire, U.S.M.C., now on duty at the Aviation Camp at 
the station under your command, to the Naval Station, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via the U. S. Naval Collier 
Sterling, with the rest of the enlisted force of 
the Aviation Camp, for duty at the Aviation 
Camp to be established at that place. It is re- 
quested that the staff returns of this man be 
transferred to First Lieutenant Alfred A. Cun- 
ningham, U.S.M.C., Aviation Camp, Naval 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. It is further 
requested that Sergeant Maguire’s warrant be 
forwarded to these Headquarters for indorse- 
ment of the fact of his promotion to the rank 
of gunnery sergeant (temporary warrant).” 

Lieutenant Smith and Sergeant Maguire 
sailed aboard the Sterling for Guantanamo on 
December 28, 1912. Lieutenant Cunningham 
was on leave of absence at the time and was 
detached to Guantanamo on January 1 1913. 
He left the United States to join them on 
January 6 1913, the date that Lieutenant Smith 
and Sergeant Maguire arrived at their destina- 
tion. He arrived at Guantanamo on January 11. 

In addition to the regular aviation work 
and instruction, some very satisfactory tests 
bearing upon the problems of naval operations 
were carried out in Cuba. At this time the 
entire Atlantic Fleet was engaged in maneuvers 
at Guantanamo and a large range of estimates 
of the future usefulness of planes in naval war 
was obtained. All of the time in Cuba was spent 
by Sergeant Maguire on “duty as mechanic on 
Navy B-1 Aeroplane.” 

About the end of March, 1913, the Aviation 
Corps returned to the camp at Annapolis. Lieu- 
tenants Cunningham and Smith and Sergeant 
Maguire sailed from Cuba the middle of Jan- 
tary, 1913, end were back at Annapolis by the 
26th of the same month. 

President Woodrow Wilson on March 5, 
1913, approved an Act of Congress that pro- 





vided, in part, that “the pay and allowances that are now 
or may be hereafter fixed by law for officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall be increased 35 per centum for 
such officers as are now or may hereafter be detailed by 
the Secretary of the Navy on aviation duty: Provided, 
That this increase of pay and allowances shall be given to 
such officers only as are actual flyers of heavier-than-air 
craft, and while so detailed: Provided further, That no 
more than 30 officers of the Navy and Marine Corps shall 
be detailed to aviation service: Provided further, That no 
officer above the rank of Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy or Major in the Marine Corps shall be detailed for 
ectual flying: Provided further, That nothing in this pro- 
vision shall be construed to increase the total number of 
officers now in the Navy or Marine Corps.” 

In view of the above legislation the Secretary of the 
Navy sent letters to all Navy and Marine Corps pilots in 
order that they might secure the extra pay provided for by 
law. First Lieutenants Cunningham, and Smith, while 
in Cuba, received letters from Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels, dated March 5, 1913, informing them 
that they had been “detailed on aviation duty as an actual 
flyer of heavier-than-air craft in accordance with the 
provisions of an Act of Congress approved March 4, 


Major Roy S. Geiger, U.S.M.C., at Pensacola in 1916 
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1913.” It should be emphasized that these letters were 
merely administrative communications required for pur- 
poses of pay and had nothing at all to do with the actual 
detes that the officers became pilots. 

On April 10, 1913, General Biddle requested the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy that “the orders of 
the Secretary of the Navy, dated March 29, 1913, to First 
Lieutenants Alfred A. Cunningham and Bernard L. 
Smith, U.S.M.C., detailing those officers 2s actual flyers 
of heavier-than-air machines, be returned to this office 
prior to delivery to the officers concerned.” 

The two Marine aviators, while at Guantanamo, gave 
several Marine officers some hops. Among them was 
Second Lieutenant (now Major) Joseph D. Murray, then 
attached to the Florida. 

“T went ashore and Cunningham flew me for half an 
hour or so in one of those crude things they had then with 
a peenut roaster for an engine,” said Major Murray 
recently. 

Lieutenant Cunningham was on duty at Marblehead 
April 5 to 14, 1913. 

Private Aldrich W. Green joined the Pioneer-Trio on 
April 25, 1913, from the Philadelphia and Private Alex- 
ander H. Pullin, on April 27, 1913, from the Norfolk 
Jarrecks. 

From June 18 to 23, 1913, Lieutenant Cunningham 
was at Hammondsport, N. Y., and from June 29 to July 
7, 1913, at Marblehead. 

In 1913 there was a policy that married officers were 
ineligible for aviation duty. In August of that year Lieu- 
tenant Cunningham's desire to marry overcame his en- 
thusiasm for aviation and, knowing the policy against mar- 
ried officers flying, on August 11, 1913, requested that he 
“be detached from the Navy Aviation Camp on September 
26, 1913, and ordered to the Washington Navy Yard as 
Post Quartermaster.” At this time there was considerable 
experimental aviation et the Washington Navy Yard and 
it was the next best thing to active flying duty. 

First Lieutenant Cunningham, on September 15, 1913, 
was detached to the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Wesh- 
ington, D. C., and on October 1, appointed Post Quarter- 
master of those barracks. 

While not regularly assigned to aviation duty Lieu- 
tenant Cunningham’s connection with aviation was not 
entirely severed. On November 19, 1913, he was appoint- 
ed a member of a Board for Drawing up a Plan for the 
Organization of a Naval Aeronautic Service, and on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1914, the Assistant Commandant Eli K. Cole, 
signed the following letter: “In compliance with the re- 
quest of the Officer-in-Charge of Aeronautics, First Lieu- 
tenant Alfred A. Cunningham, U.S.M.C., is authorized to 
assist Naval Constructor Holden C. Richardson, U. S. 
Nevy, in trying out Flying Boat D-2, which is now at the 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., undergoing alterations.” 
This duty consisted in piloting Flying Boat D-2 while 
experiments were being made with it. From April 1 to 
June 24, 1914, Lieutenant Cunningham, in addition to his 
regular duties, performed special experimental flying duty 
in aviation. ; 

Captain Chambers, of the Navy, on September 15, 
1913, wrote General Biddle that he had some “very inter- 
esting work cut out for Lieutenant Smith at Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., in connection with the test of a machine 
suitable for lend work,” and stated that “it is desirable to 
have an officer there to push the work and make the tests 
on the spot.” Accordingly, General Biddle, on September 


13, 1913, ordered Lieutenant Smith to temporary duty at 
Hammondsport. 

Second Lieutenant Walliam M. MclIlvain, on October 
24, 1913, joined the Avietion Camp at Annapolis for avia- 
tion duty as Aviation Marine Officer Number Three. He 
had been detailed as an actual flyer of heavier-than-air 
craft two davs before. Lieutenznt MclIlvain had request- 
ed, on June 21, that he be “detailed” to “take the course 
in aviation at the Aviation School, Annapolis, Md.” He 
was detached from the North Dakota znd ordered to 
Annapolis ‘‘for duty in connection with aviation.” On 
October 22 Secretary Daniels signed his orders detailing 
him “on aviation duty as an ectual flyer of heavier-than- 
air craft in accordance with the provisions of an Act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1913.” 

Major-General Commandant George Barnett in his 
Annual Revort dated October 11, 1913, stated that “two 
officers and seven men are now under instruction in evia- 
tion” at the Naval Academy and “recommended that these 
officers and men, with the necessary equipment, be trans- 
ferred to the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
’a.. for duty in connection with the fixed defense regiment 
at that post.” 

Sut the actual aviators were not the only personnel of 
the Corps interested in aviation for Captain Chambers in 
a report published in the Annual Report for 1913 of the 
Secretary of the Navy, stated that 240 officers had taken 
flights of instruction and observation end included among 
that number were: Lieutenant-Colonel John A. Lejeune, 
one flight of fourteen minutes; Major Robert H. Dunlap, 
two flights for total of nineteen minutes: Captain Louis 
Mason Gulick, one flight of ten minutes; Captain William 
C. Harllee, one flight of six minutes; Captain Charles T. 
Wescott, one flight of nine minutes; First Lieutenant 
William C. Powers, Jr., two flights for total of 26 min- 
utes; First Lieutenant Julian P. Willcox, one flight of 22 
minutes; First Lieutenant Charles J. Miller, one flight of 
five minutes; First Lieutenant Joseph C. Fegan, one flight 
of fourteen minutes; Second Lieutenant Albert R. Suth- 
erland, thirteen flights for total of two hours and twelve 
minutes; Second Lieutenent David L. S. Brewster, one 
flight for eight minutes, and Second Lieutenant Andrew 
M. Jones one flight for six minutes. And there were 
many others whose names were not included in the list 
of Captain Chambers. Officers, not listed here, who made 
early flights should drop notes to Major McClellan with 
the dope. He wants them. 

A report of Captain Chembers published in the Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s Annual Report for 1913 stated that 
Lieutenant Bernard L. Smith had made 269 “Flights in 
Control” (Pilot Time); had carried 175 passengers: 
duration of flights was 3,910 minutes; had carried 03 
additional as passengers or under instruction for a total 
of 1,117 minutes; and that his tote] time in the air was 83 
hours and 56 minutes; Lieutenant Cunningham had made 
185 “Flights in Control”; had carried 121 passengers : 
duration of flights was 2,555 minutes; had carried 21 
additional as passengers or under instruction for a total 
of 39 minutes: and that his total tine in the air was 43 
hours and fourteen minutes. There is a note in this re- 
port that Lieutenant Cunningham’s flying time was “ex- 
clusive of instruction made at builder’s aerodrome.” Up 
until this time the Navy had no proper facilities for 
training pilots and a'l pilots ass:gned to aviation up te 
and including Lieutenant Cunningham were trained by 
the builders who sold the planes to the Navy. Lieutenant 
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Cunningham received all his instruction flights at the Bur- 
gess-Curtiss factory and did considerable other flying 
there, which is not included in the above figures. All 
pilots after this received all their instruction and flying at 
the Navy Aviation Camp. The note rather than the hours 
flown was probably placed in the report because the exact 
figures were not readily available at the time of making 
the report. 

Advance Base duty for Marine aviation came late in 
December, 1913. On the 27th of that month First Lieu- 
tenant Bernard L. Smith was ordered to report to the 
Commanding Officer of the First Advanced Base Brigade, 
for special temporary duty with the United States Atlantic 
Fleet, “in charge of the Aviation Detachment of the 
Brigade. embarking on the Hancock on January 3, 1914.” 

On December 27, 1913, Second Lieutenant Mcllvain, 
of the Aviation Camp, Annapolis, Md., was ordered to 
Philadelphia and to report not later than December 31, 
1913, “to Commzending Officer of First Advanced Base 
Brigade for temporary duty with the U. S. Atlantic Fleet 
with the Aviation Detachment of the Brigade, embarking 
on the Hancock on January 3, 1914.” 

“Even as far back as 1914 the Marine Corps flyers 
foresaw the value of airplanes for expeditionary use,” 
wrote an Early Bird. Glenn Curtiss designed and built 
an experimental emphibian, which was actually flown by 
Lieutenant Smith in that year. 

April 22, 1914, found Lieutenant Smith with his en- 
listed Marines on the Birmingham off Tampico, Mexico, 
with the Aeronautic Section of the U. S. Navy. They 
left Tampico on May 23, disembarked et Vera Cruz on 
May 24, and on the same date embarked on_ the 
Mississippi. 

On July 8, 1914, Lieutenant Commander Henry C. 
Mustin, U. S. Navy, at Pensacola, wrote to the Com- 
mendant requesting “Lieutenants Smith and Mcllvain and 
seven men be ordered from the Mississippi to the North 
Carolina.” 

A message dated July 8, 1914. to the Commanding 
Officer of the Mississippi at Hampton Roads read: “For 
Second Lieutenant MclIlvain. Detached Mississippi re- 
port Commanding Officer North Carolina continue avia- 
tion duty.” 

On July 11, 1914, Lieutenant MclIlvain was ordered 
from the North Carolina to Hammondsport, N. Y., for 
temporary duty. 

An unfortunate mix-up regarding the precedence of 
pilots occurred. The only place the designation of Naval 
Aviator could be secured was at Pensacola, Fla. When 
it was adopted all the pilots at Pensacola immediately 
put in for it. The first to apply received the early num- 
hers. A number of pioneer aviators happened to be on 
duty at places other than Pensacola at the time. They im- 
mediately protested and the Navy Departinent recalled the 
first designations and reissued all the Navy aviators desig- 
nations in the order in which they originally had been 
made official pilots of heavier-than-air craft. Lieutenent 
Cunningham's old No. Fourteen was changed to No. Five 
and Lieutenant Smith’s No. Six was continued. The first 
letters of designations were recalled and new ones issued 
as originals. 

An Act of Congress, referring to Army Aviation, pro- 
vided for the appointment of Junior-Military-Aviators. 
On July 22, 1914, the Major-General Commandant in- 
formed Lieutenant Smith, then on the U.S.S. North 
Carolina, that the Secretary of the Navy, upon the Com- 








mandant’s recommendation, had, under date of July 22, 
1914, “rated you as Junior-Military-Aviator” within the 
“meaning of the Act of July 18, 1914.” The same infor- 
mation was also sent to First Lieutenant William M. 
Mclflvain. However, the Comptroller entered objections 
on August 6 and the appointments were called off. Lieu- 
tenant Cunningham at this time held Navy Air Pilot Cer- 
tificate No. Five, and had actually passed all the tests pro- 
vided for the Army rating as Junior-Military-Aviator. 

Lieutenant Smith was detached from the North 
Carolina on August 31, 1914, for duty at Paris, France, 
as Assistant Naval Attache. He reported to Paris on Sep- 
tember 6, 1914. During his tour on this detail Lieutenant 
Smith visited the Western Front and saw aviation under 
all battle conditions. One of his visits in the summer of 
1915 was to the French Compiegne Front. He went 
everywhere in Europe. He had the entire confidence of 
the British and French and secured complete information 
for the United States. He arrived back in the United 
States on the Espagne on July 4, 1917. 

From this time on Lieutenant Smith became more 
interested in Naval Aviation rather than that part of 
Naval Aviation pertaining to the Marine Corps. 

In his Annual Report dated October 2, 1914, Major- 
General Commandant George Barnett reported that “two 
officers and six men are now on aviation duty in connec- 
tion with the Navy aeronautic section, and as soon as 
additional officers and men are available they will be de- 
tailed to this duty in accordance with the policy of the 
Navy Department.” 

Lieutenant MclIlvain reported at Pensacola, Fla., on 
October 22, 1914. While at Pensacola, on November 19, 
1914, he wrote to Major-General Commandant Barnett 
requesting that he be “temporarily detailed to the Army 
Aviation School at San Diego, Cal., for a course in land 
Flying,” and gave as his “reason for requesting” that “I 
think Marine officers doing any flying, should be able to 
pilot either over land or over water machines, so that in 
case of an expedition, they would be of some use to the 
Marine Corps on land, as well as the Navy at sea. The 
other Marine officer detailed to aviation was qualified as a 
pilot of over-land machines, but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to do so as yet.’ His request was disapproved on 
November 23, 1914, by General Barnett. 

Early in 1915 Captain Mark L. Bristol, U. S. Navy, 
succeeded Captain Chambers as Officer-in-Charge of Aero- 
nautics. The policy regarding married officers was modi- 
fied. Lieutenant Cunningham immediately applied for 
re-assignment to regular flying duty. On February 1 
Major General Commandant George Barnett directed him 
to turn over to his relief all property of the United States 
under his charge as Post Quartermaster at the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard Marine Barracks; that he would stand re- 
lieved from duty as an Acting Assistant Quartermaster ; 
and would report to the 18th Company for duty. Lieu- 
tenant Cunningham, on February 25, 1915, requested that 
he “be reassigned to aeronautical duty,”’ giving as a reason 
for the request his “interest in and knowledge of this 
work” and his “good record while engaged in it as shown 
by” his efficiency reports. 

The Officer-in-Charge, Naval Aeronautics, indorsed 
Lieutenant Cunningham’s request as follows: 

“This officer’s services can be utilized at the U. 5S. 
Navy Aeronautic Station, Pensacola, Fla., provided it is 
with the understanding that he will have to go through the 
course of instruction as now laid down, or at least demon- 
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strate to the satisfaction of the Officer in Charge, U. S. 
Navy Aeronautic Station that he is fully qualified under 
the new regulations. Attention is invited to the fact that 
in the present class of student officers there are two 
vacancies in the Marine Corps, so that after the assign- 
ment of Lieutenant Cunningham there will still be one 
vacancy.” 

May 11, 1915, is the date that Lieutenant Cunningham 
joined the Naval Aeronautical Station, Pensacola, Fla., 
for instruction. He was appointed a “Student Naval 
Aviator” on May 18, his orders reading: “You are hereby 
appointed a student Naval Aviator and are detailed for 
duty involving actual flying in aircraft.” On September 
17, 1915, he was designated a “‘Naval Aviator,” and Navy 
Air Pilot No. Fourteen, which was later changed and he 
was designated Naval Aviator No. Five and Navy Air 
Pilot No. 5. 

An Act of Congress approved March 3, 1915, provided 
that Student Naval Aviators of the Navy end Marine 
Corps shall receive “the pay and allowances of their rank 
and service plus 35 per centum increase thereof ;” and 
naval aviators shall receive “plus 50 per centum increase.” 
Enlisted men actually flying shall receive “plus 50 per 
centum increase.” The Marine Corps aviation strength 
was set at “twelve officers and 24 enlisted men.” No 
officer senior to Commander or Major shall receive any 
increase of pay or allowances. 

Lieutenant MclIlvain was appointed a “Student Naval 
Aviator” at Pensacola on March 4, 1915, and a “Naval 
Aviator” on March 10. On the same date Secretary 
Daniels appointed him ‘Navy Air Pilot” No. Nine. 

(To be continued.) 


The Nueva Segovia Expedition 
(Continued from page 11) 


by women and children, but that few men seen fled 
from causeless fear on the trip to Jalapa. On the 
return trip the natives showed more confidence in the 
Americans. The patrol, furthermore, reported that 
Jalapa itself appeared normal with many men in town 
and all inhabitants friendly. 

On August 12, a mounted patrol was sent to FI 
Golfo to investigate the rumor that Sandino was in 
hiding in that vicinity. The patrol remained in FI 
Golfo the night, August 12-13, then passed through 
Vueltas and returned to Jicaro August 13. 

A patrol was sent to San Albino Mine on August 
12 and returned to Jicaro the same day, reporting all 
quiet at the mine. 

A supply train from Esteli via Ocotal, arrived in 
Jicaro on August 12. It was commanded by First 
Lieutenant Augustus W. Cockrell and had an escort 
of twenty-four Marines and one Guardia officer, with 
thirty-seven men of the regular Guardia Nacional. 

On August 14, a garrison was established in Jicaro 
composed of one Marine officer (First Lieutenant 
George J. O'Shea) and 49 Marines; one Navy medical 
officer (Dr. John B. O'Neill); one Guardia Nacional 
officer (Lieutenant Thomas G. Bruce, G. N.) and 
thirty-seven regular Guardias from Captain Darnall’s 
First Company at Ocotal. With this garrison was 
left all supplies which had arrived by pack train on 
August 12 and all other supplies that could be spared 
by the expedition. 


The remaining part of the expedition left Jicaro on 
August 14 for Ocotal, where it arrived the next day. 
It was observed, en route, that practically ever, 
habitable house, both in the country and in the towns, 
was occupied. Men were in evidence everywhere, 
fearlessly working in and about their homes and 
showing a most friendly attitude towards the Ameri- 
cans. It was particularly noticed that the town of San 
Fernando, practically deserted three weeks before, 
was then taking on a normal appearance. 

Pursuant to orders received from Headquarters, 
command of the expedition was turned over to Major 
Victor F. Bleasdale, Guardia Nacional ,on August 15, 
at Ocotal. From then on Major Floyd acted as senior 
officer present at Ccotal. 

The provisional Guardias, some Marines and the 
pack train of the expedition marched southward under 
command of Major Bleasdale on August 17, and after 
a few days’ hiking via Pueblo Nuevo, Esteli and Dario, 
arrived at Matagalpa. Here the provisional Guardia 
were demobilized and the Matagalpa elements of the 
pack train returned to their owners. 

During the early part of September, 1927, Major 
Bleasdale marched to Tipitapa and Managua with the 
remnants (chiefly animals) of the expedition that had 
had their origin in those places and completed the 
demobilization. 

The Nueva Segovia Expedition had been in the 
field for two months and then completely dishanded. 
The provisional Guardia was disbanded and never 
resurrected. The name, Nueva Segovia Expedition, 
seemed to strike the fancy of some and for some 
months afterwards troops going to Nueva Segovia 
were considered by some to be part of the Nueva 
Segovia Expedition. Onlv one of the provisional 
Guardias is believed to have enlisted in the regular 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua after being disbanded 
from the provisional Guardia. 

On August 17 Major Floyd, in obedience to orders, 
boarded an airplane at Ocotal for Managua, where, 
immediately upon arrival, he reported in person to 
Colonel Louis Mason Gulick and to Brigadier-General 
Logan Feland. 

Brigadier-General Feland on August 21 requested 
the American Minister to bring to the attention of 
President Diaz extracts from Major Floyd’s report 
that commended Captain Guillermo E. Arana of 
Managua, Lieutenant Enrique Tijerino of Managua, 
Lieutenant Ismael Penado of Managua, Lieutenant 
Jose Manuel Mencias of Matagalpa, Sergeant Jose M. 
Ruiz of Matagalpa, Private Antonio Vivas_ of 
Managua, and Private Socorro D. Hernandez of 
Matagalpa. 

Two days later President Diaz in a letter to the 
American Minister, commended the above-named 
Marines and Guardia. President Diaz wrote that he 
had heard with great satisfaction of the great service 
rendered by Major Floyd and his expedition which 
had visited Nueva Segovia with the object of pacifying 
it and of clearing it of banditry; that Major Floyd 
had performed a signal service for Nicaragua; and of 
his pleasure at the success of Guardia Nacional attach- 
ed to the expedition. 

Major Floyd, Captain Bleasdale and Dr. O'Neill 
each received the Navy Cross. 
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An Old Friend Makes Its Reappearance 


INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 


(Vol. II, Basic Field Manual) 


For the first time since before the World War 
INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS are again 
available in book form for the use of the Army. This is 
the official text of the War Department, which we 
publish by special authority. Handy pocket size, 272 
pages, 98 illustrations. 


THE NEW TEXT REPLACES 
21 TRAINING REGULATIONS 


I. 2D. RR, 21 Training Regulations 


Cost $1.60 $2.70 (incl. binder) 


PRICES 
in cloth binding, $1.60 Postpaid 
in flexible water-proof leatherette binding, $1.80 Postpaid 


MAXIMUM VALUE AT MINIMUM COST 


25% discount f.o.b. Washington on orders of 10 or more. 
30% discount f.o.b. Washington on orders of 100 or more. 


Your name stamped in gold on leatherette 
binding, 35 cents a copy 


BOCK DEPT., MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
1901 F Street N.W. 


Able Faculty, Strong Courses, Original Research 


(Professional) 
1907 F Street 


Diplomacy, Government, Foreign Trade, Economics 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
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THE POLITICAL SCIENCE 








Infantry Building 
1115 17th St. N.W. 
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ince their beginning ALLERTON RESIDENCES 

have been proverbially popular with men who 

sought and demanded every comfort and conven- 
ience at a moderate rate ... .. $2.00 daily; $10.00 
weekly and up. 











ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 


45 East 55th St. 143 East 39th St. 








When in New York remember the Allertons 




































































U. S. Marine Band to Play for Bicentennial 
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THE UNITED STATES MARINE BAND 


HIEN the United States Marine Band takes its 
\¢ place in the various celebrations of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington 
next vear that world-famous organization will add a 
singularly appropriate touch of history to each oceca- 
sion. For, according to the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, the Marine 
Band traces its beginnings to a drum and fife corps 
formed in 1775, at the beginning of George Washing- 
ton’s own national career. Ever since its formal estab- 
lishment by Congress in 1798, the Marine Band has 
furnished the music for every President of the United 
States at official functions in the White House and on 
other state occasions. 
It might well be said that the celebrated painting, 
“The Spirit of '76,” familiar to every one in America, 
is really a picture of the original United States Marine 


Band. ‘Phrough all the dark days of the Revolution, 


from Valley Forge to Yorktown, these “bands” of 
fifers and drummers did heroic work in maintaining 
the morale of George Washington's tattered Army. 

In 1775 the Continental Congress provided Marines 
for Revolutionary warships and the frigates of the 
Nat on had their Marine Bands to quicken the spirits 
of their crews. 

When Washington was made the Federal City in 
1800 the Marines, already known as “The President’s 
Own,” went with the National Government. Its mem- 
bers still were soldiers on military duty, w.th music 
merely their avocation, but President John Adams 
gave new meaning to “The President’s Own” by 
orders to have the Marine Band appear at all official 
functions. The first of these was the Pres dent’s New 
Year reception in 1801, a custom followed by every 
succeeding President of the United States. 

President Thomas Jefferson, himself a musician 
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and lover of music, so encouraged the Marine Band 
that he may be called its godfather. Since Jefferson’s 
day it has played at every presidential inauguration. 
In those early days, too, began the regular open-air 
public concerts in Washington, which continue to 
this day. 

When Pres'dent Jefferson took the band to his 
heart the organization began its long history of ap- 
pearances at every important White House function. 
Jefferson, then a widower, called upon the wife of his 
Secretary of State, James Madison, to preside as 
hostess, and thus the Marine Band added the immortal 
Doll» Madison to its list of distinguished official 
patrons and patronesses. She instantly saw the pos- 
sibilities of the Marine Band’s gay music and still 
gayer uniforms and employed it constantly. Indeed, 
the brillianey of Dolly Madison’s entertainments was 
always graced by the Marine Band and drew visitors 
from the wi'ds of Kentucky and from cities as far cs 
New Orleans. 

In 1812 the Marine 
record of inspiration to military serv‘ce. 
musical program when President Monroe welcomed 
lafayette at the great celebration of 1824. During the 
Civil War its work was hero’c. The City of Washing- 
ton itself was then torn with divided opinions on the 
issue of the war and the Marine Band accomplished 
marvels in maintaining public morale and in hearten- 
ing President Lincoln. 


sand began its century-long 
It gave the 


One of the highlights of its entire history is to have 
played before Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg on the 
memorable occasion of his Gettysburg Address. 

Hardly second to this was its march at the head of 
the procession which wound its way to Arlington 
Cemetery in 1921 when President Harding dedicated 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the Marine 
Band played dirges in memory of those who had gone 
to war never to return. 


Provides Famous Music 


Nellie Grant was married in the east room of the 
White House to the strains of the “Lohengrin” wed- 
ding march played by the Marine Band. It played 
Mendelssohn’s wedding march at the first and only 
marriage of a President of the United States when, in 
the blue room, Grover Cleveland was wedded to the 
lovely Frances Folsom. Theodore Roosevelt gave his 
daughter Alice in marriage to the late Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth in the east room as the Marine 
Band played. 

Much of the credit for building the Marine Band 
into a great concert body belongs to John Philip 
Sousa, who, in 1880, became its leader. In earlier 
years Sousa had played in the band. In the meantime 
he had become an outstanding conductor and com- 
poser. But the history of the Marine Band is best 
rounded out with a thread that still links it with its 
beginnings as “The President’s Cwn.” For a full 
century, when the President of the United States 
descended the steps of the White House at formal 
functions, he did so to the measures of “The Presi- 
dent’s March,” as played by the Marine Band. The 
custom had its origin in an incident directly connected 
with George Washington. 


Sings President’s March 


In 1798 a young singer and actor, Gilbert Fox, was 
to be given a benefit performance in Philadelphia, and, 
fearing that the house would be empty, the singer 
appealed to Joseph Hopkinson, brother of the signer 
of the Declaration, for some new and ringing words 
that would capture the public, set to the tune of the 
universally known “President’s March.” 

Thus, we are reminded by the United States 


George Washington Bicentennial Commission, was 
written and launched “Hail Columbia,” for years 


pla ed as “The President's March” on the President's 
appearance at White House functions, and as orig- 
inally ccmposed in honor of the first President, George 
Washington. For some time “Hail to the Chief” has 
been used as this formal salute, but perhaps some 
future antiquarian master of ceremonies at the White 
House will restore the original “President’s March” 
and thus complete the return to the custom of George 
Washington’s time. 

From The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, August 25, 1931. 


A Century of Combat 
(Continued from page 25) 


grenades and headed back for the French lines. 
Through one roving detachment he cut his way with 
the bavonet, and reached the lines with the loss of 
but one killed and one wounded. The champagne must 
have been doubly welcome, for the garrison had lived 
through the past week on one slim meal and one cup 
of water a day. 

The most sanguinary fighting of Petain’s success- 
ful campaign against the well-armed Riffs, a foe 
worthy of any expeditionary army, was along that 
line of beleaguered outposts on the Ouergha River, 
and through it all the Legion was true to its splendid 
traditions. 

Today there are occasional brief despatches reveal- 
ing the Legion at its old work along the Algerian- 
Moroccan border, in the Sahara, and in Indo-China, 
but Abd-el-Krim is an exile, his power broken, and 
the Druses of Syria have temporarily, at least, sur- 
rendered to the might of the Legion. 








R. C. A. VICTOR 
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General Pershing Decorating Marines Who Were Cited For Gallant Conduct in the 
Fighting in the “Bois De Belleau,” in 1918 
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“No Man’s Land” As Viewed From the Lines Established by the First Battalion, Fifth 
Marines, After Hill 142, Near Belleau Wood, Was Captured on June 6, 1918 
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Loening M-8-O Monoplane Used By Marines in 1920 
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View of Hill, Formerly Site of Camp McCalla, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, During 
Spanish-American War 
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SERVICE WILL 


SPEED YOUR SHIP ALONG 











When a Marine Corps pilot stops for Service 
at any Curtiss-Wright base, his equipment is 
placed in good hands for repairs. For Curtiss- 
Wright is known not only as the builder of 
world-famed ships, but for giving them Service 
that }eeps them in top-notch condition! 

46 Flying Service bases, linked with other 
Curtiss-Wright sales and service outposts, now 
make this Service available at 127 key points 
from coast to coast, and from border to border. 


All are easy to reach. 


Each base is staffed by plant-trained mechanics 
-.. managed by experts whose work meets 
Marine Corps standards .. . and stocked with 
parts for military motors and planes. And here 
Wright’s Field Service staff gives specialized 
service to Wright and Curtiss engines. 

Stop for Service at any Curtiss-Wright base! 
They’re as convenient as they are complete. 
We'll speed the minutes and smooth the miles 
by keeping your ship in perfect shape as you 


fly over America! 
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ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 
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A FAST SPRINTER covers a distance of 40 
yards in 4.09 seconds when run- 
ning at 20 miles per hour. 


A PLEASURE CAR covers 40 yards in 2.05 sec- 
onds when traveling at 40 miles 
per hour. 


A DUCK covers 40 yards in 1.363 seconds 
when traveling at 60 miles per 
hour. 


AN AEROPLANE covers 40 yards in 0.682 sec- 
onds when cruising at the rate of 
120 miles per hour. 


A CHARGE OF BIRDSHOT travels over 40 yards 
in 0.144 seconds or at the rate of 
568 miles per hour. 





TIME and 
DESTINATION 


\\ Ju1Le the above drawings show an interesting 

comparison in speed, they also form a striking 
example of the limitations imposed by time. The 
sprinter is not always in form to run his best, nor 
is it necessary that he equal his best record, as he 
races against a competitor. The duck does not always 
fly at the rate shown above, but changes its speed 
depending upon the danger to which it is exposed. 
The automobile is capable of far greater speed than 
that regulated by traffic laws, but the driver must 
exercise control to obey traffic signals. The aeroplane 
may attempt to maintain a constant cruising speed 
but this speed is necessarily varied when it climbs 
over mountains or descends to a landing field. The 
shotgun shooter, however, wants his box of shells to 
be uniform so that each shot load will travel to its 
target at the same invariable speed. 


The automobile driver does not attempt to reach 
his destination by traveling at a fixed speed. He 
would have no use for an engine which was not pro- 
vided with a throttle that would enable him to slow 
down in traffic and speed up on the open road. He 
may vary the speed at which he is traveling by as 
much as 50 per cent and still be sure of arriving at 
his destination. On the other hand, a charge of shot 


travels so fast that the shooter is unable to see it in 
the air, consequently he has to depend blindly upon 
his experience and the uniformity of the ammunition 
when leading a flying target. He is not at all inter- 
ested, therefore, in actual time intervals or the rate 
of speed of his ammunition. A mathematical analysis 
will show why the shooter is so dependent upon 
uniformity. 


Assume the target to be a duck cross-flying at 60 
miles per hour, 40 yards distant from the shooter. 
As it takes 0.144 seconds for the shot charge to travel 
40 yards, the duck will travel a distance of 12.68 feet 
in this same time. Therefore, a shooter must aim 
approximately 12 feet ahead of the duck when he 
pulls the trigger in order that the shot charge will 
meet the target. If his shotgun ammunition varies 
by even a small percentage he would miss the target 
entirely—shooting behind it with a low velocity car- 
tridge and ahead of it with a high velocity cartridge. 


This readily illustrates the need for very accurate 
control in powder manufacture, in order that the 
shooter will have at his command an instrument of 
great precision on which he can depend and benefit 
by his experience. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 129 
years and its present resources can supply to ammu- 
nition companies the type and quality of powders 
required to maintain the reputation of ammunition 
manufacturers and the confidence of the shooters. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 


REG. U.s. Pat OFF 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
on Trapshooting, to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio; and on Skeet, 
to National Skeet Association, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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